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PROBLEMS OF CHORAL BLEND* ..... 


By Paul W. Peterson, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The choir director's methods for blending 
voices is as delicate as an artist blending 
colors to produce a beautiful painting. Each 
voice, diffierent in quality and training, must 
be skillfully and artistically handled to work 
harmoniously in blended tones. To attain 
this perfection, however, a number of prob- 
lems confront the director. One—should 
the choral tone be the result of pure 
language sounds, or, a molding of all voices 
into a certain tonal effect desired by the 
director? Two—is it possible to blend 
trained soloists with untrained voices? Three 
—how can one secure a perfect blend when 
different speech habits and accents affect the 
quality? Four—what can one do to maintain 
a good blend when high and low ranges 
are encountered? 

In regard to the first problem of develop- 
ing a good choral blend, we have one of the 
most controversial subjects among choir 
directors today. Some directors base their 
selection of singers on their ability to 
imitate a tone he considers an ideal. It may 
take the form of a straight tone, white, dark, 
“hush-hush,” dramatic or any other tonal 
effect. By this method, each voice is molded 
to fit this imitational quality and the choir 
is deprived of its true natural beauty and 
richness of tone. Rather than imitation, we 
should strive for the results obtained by 
the use of beautiful sustained speech which 
is the basis for good singing. When we 
dissect speech into its parts it becomes a 
word and the word is a combination of 
vowels and consonants. The vowel, being 
the chief sustaining factor, then becomes 
the most important consideration in tone 
production. The early Bel Canto style of 
singing of the 16th and 17th century was 
based primarily on beauty of tone through 
pure vowel sounds. A choir director dur- 
ing those centuries, no doubt, had little 
difficulty in blending these voices. The 
pure vowels may have differed slightly in 
quality, as no two voices are exactly alike, 
but the uniformity of vowel color would 
blend into a genuine choral tone. From the 
voice teachers point of view, the pure 
vowel with its full throat “ring,” natural- 
ness and freedom, would be far more de- 
sirable than the voice twisted into a specific 
imitational tone for tone’s sake and sensa- 
tional effect. 

The second consideration of blending 
trained and untrained voices is most fa- 
miliar to those who direct a volunteer 
church choir with a paid quartet, and the 
college director attempting to blend voices 
of piano and voice majors. The choir di- 
rector has two choices—either to subdue 
the trained voices to blend with the others, 


or, develop the untrained singers into a 
higher degree of performance to blend with 
the solo voices. No doubt, we all agree to 
the latter plan. By securing a uniform, pure 
vowel concept and consonant precision 
among the untrained singers, a choral blend 
is well on its way. The only real difference 
remaining is the lack of vitality of tone due 
to lazy breathing habits. By the use of 
breathing exercises in rehearsal time, the 
tonal blend and uniformity of quality of 
the untrained group will compare favorably 
to the soloists. The final result will be a 
healthy tone and an artistic blend. 


The third problem arises when attempt- 
ing to blend voices affected by poor speech 
habits and accents. The choir director, 
who is not a voice specialist, will secure a 
tone which is characteristic of that par- 
ticular section of the United States. Hill- 
Billy tones, flat quality, nasality and many 
other provincial speech habits affect the 
choral tone. I have often wondered what 
it would be like to blend a_ hypothetical 
volunteer church choir of 80 voices in which 
20 sopranos were from the Southeast, 20 
altos from New England, 20 tenors from 
the Midwest and 20 basses from the South- 
west. Here, again, the great variation of 
choral blends would prove the necessity for 
developing uniformity of pure language 
sounds. The standard of speech must be 
raised before the standard of vocal tone 
can be improved. 

In regard to point four, most choirs sing 
with a fair degree of tonal blend in the 
middle register where most of the notes 
lie. However, to blend these voices in the 
upper ranges with varying dynamics is an- 
other problem in which the knowledge of 
the voice must be more than the average 
choir director. A common method dis- 
played by some directors when approaching 
a top B flat is to clench the fists and wave 
the arms violently as though to push the 
voices up the scale by sheer strength. As 
a result of these gestures the singers tighten 
their throats and scream with a tone that 
would only blend with a hog caller. In 
contrast to this, a practical method using 
good vocal taste in the same situation, would 
be to direct with a definite, firm, rhythmical 
beat to stimulate a vitalized breath action, 
make some reminding gesture with the body 
or left hand to indicate a body “lift” or 
support and then relax the jaw to encourage 
throat freedom to allow the voice to sing 
in the upper register. The resulting upper 
tones in all voices of the choir will then 
sound with a full well-placed, resonant tone 
capable of artistic blending. The same 
problem exists in the extreme lower range 


where altos sing in a heavy, unmu. cal 
chest tone and basses growl with a fo ced 
throat tension. Neither of these voices yjj 
blend with the soprano and tenor qua’ ‘ties 
and singing of this type should be avo: ed, 
Uniformity of vowel throughout the e: ‘ire 
range is the most desirable form of cb :ral ‘ 
blend. 
To summarize briefly—what is true ch »ral 

blend and how can it be attained? T ere 
are two simple methods which the dire tor 


should strive to attain—each of them {e. 
pendent on the other. The first, is to 1 ,in T 
the ear to hear a beautiful tone. Sensit: ity 


to beauty is as necessary as sensitivit, to 
pitch or feeling for rhythm. An ear ‘or 
tonal beauty spells the difference bety en 
an average or professional choir. Ther js 
no beauty in imitation. 

The second point, is to develop this 1 ste 
for beauty to hear and to create ; ire 
vowels surrounded by precise consons ‘ts. 
With proper breath activity these langu ge 
sounds become beautiful sustained siny ing 
speech which not only improves the choral 
blend and tone but allows the singers to be 
understood. The Bel Canto style of sinving 
with uniformity of pure vowel throug! out 
the entire range should be the true tonal 
pattern. 

Sensitivity to beauty coupled with proper 
vocal techniques will close the barrier be- 
tween choir directors and voice teachers 
who are engaged in a common goal o! in- 
spiring our youth to higher vocal standards 
in a singing America. 


*Address given at Southeastern District 
meeting, held at Chapel Hill, N. C., April 


18-19, 1952. A 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUMMER ( ’) 


(From Giacomo Puccini's letter to his Pla 
friend Caselli). 

“I hate pavements. I hate palaces. | hate 
capitals. I hate columns. I love the be auti- 
ful column of the poplar and the fir; | love 
the vault of shady glades; and I love, | ke a UL 
modern druid, to make my temple my) 


lig’ 
house, my studio therein. I love the grec» ex- b 
panse of cool shelter in forest old or y ung: = 
I love the blackbird, the blackcap, the » 00d- rec 
pecker. I hate the horse, the cat, the h \use- EX: 
sparrow and the toy dog. I hate the ' 
steamer, the top-hat and the dress-~ vat.” ” 
lea 
“It is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music ; \ute y 
And, ever widening, slowly silence « |.” 
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delighted wi 
ae We are delighted with our 
ces will 7) 
qua! ‘ties 
TAPE RECORDER” 
tire 
ch oral 
ch oral 
There 
dire tor 
em de- Economical in price 
to tain Thrifty, Foolproof Operation 
nsit: ity 
invaluable Teaching Aid 
0 
ear ‘or ° 
bet. en Countless music teachers and 
Per. is students are following the lead 
of distinguished musicians— 
WS 
a nel by utilizing the Revere Recorder! 
sonants. Students learn more quickly 
ANU ige when they can compare their 
sinsing own early efforts with later 
} choral recordings. Errors are easily 
sical detected and techniques readily 
oughout fF improved, making practice 
tonal hours really count! Recordings 
may be played again and again, 
MprOpe with never a loss of quality. 
rier be- 
teachers 
of in- 
oo LONG PLAY Tape Recorder MODEL T-500 DeLuxe, 2-hour play 
Sensational New Revere DeLuxe —complete with microphone, radio 
District attachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
Miracle of Electronic Achievement 
T last! Developed after EXTRA-ECONOMICAL — Records MODEL TR-600 DeLuxe, with 
years of electronic research, two full hours of voice or music built-in radio, $219.50 
— the sensational new, ultra-light- on 5-inch reel—using only one- 
(?) weizht, Revere DeLuxe Long- half the ordinary amount of 
his} Play tape recorder embodies tape. 
oulstanding features found in 
e ae no other recorder. Note these Consider these, and all the other 
love cntages: regular Revere operating ad- 
e, a ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT — The vantages — plus its amazingly 
> my A i rou'll 
lig' test-weight and most _port- low and 
“ - ab! of any automatic long-play there asl nothing like it any- 
tec rder where! See and hear the Revere 
DeLuxe Long-Play Tape Record- 
ate the Superb er today! 
oat.” | quality has won praise of 
lea: ing musicians and critics. REVERE CAMERA Co.® Cuicaco 16 MODEL T-100 Standard, 1-hour 


play. With microphone, radio at- 
tachment cord, 2 reels (one with 


- om /2evere TAPE RECORDER tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


MODEL TR-200 Standard, with 
WORLD ‘S LARGEST SELLING TAPE RECORDER built-in radio, $209.50 
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THE SINGER and TELEVISION ........ 


By Carl Beier, New York City 


Ed. Note: Mr. Reier began as producer-director in TV with the first CBS telecasts in 1941; 
originator and senior instructor (formerly director) of TV in Ameican Theatre Wing Pro- 
fessional Training Program; also in Hollywood films, network, radio, theatre, opera and 
other musical forms. He was heard recently in a very interesting address before the New 
York Local Study Group of the National Association. 


Television means, literally, “seeing at a distance.” The problem of a singer on TV is that 
of being seen. It is as simple—and, for most singers, as difficult as that. 


Movies got around the problem—their 
way of “solving” most problems—by avoid- 
ing it. Generally, Hollywood has taken 
advantage of the separate sound track to 
pre-record the singer’s voice, with whatever 
distortions of anatomy and physiognomy 
that may accompany its production merci- 
fully allowed to go unnoticed by a camera. 
Subsequently, the singer—and this is fre- 
quently the case even with instrumentalists 
and whole orchestras—is photographed 
mouthing as attractively as possible to a 
playback of the sound recording. The 
emphasis can then be placed on pictorial 
values, without disturbing the flow of sound. 
This division of the singer into aural and 
visual components is often carried to the 
point of using one individual's voice em- 
bodied in another individual's physical form, 
concocting thereby a kind of technical 
cocktail in the cutting-room where sound 
and picture are put together. Even then 
Hollywood's lack of faith in music is evi- 
denced by the camera’s nervous inclination 
to wander away from the singer to his 
beloved, to the blue sky above, or the circle 
of listeners that miraculously appears from 
every nook and cranny, to stand blankly 
appreciative and nod vacantly to one another 
their approval. Since all these ingredients 
are made separately and assembled later, 
it is possible to have just as many seconds 
of smiling soprano, adoring swain, faithful 
accompanist, enraptured audience and as- 
sorted scenery as desired, and they can be 
intermingled in whatever proportions the 
producers choose, so long as they add up to 
the same total length of picture as the song 
occupies on the accompanying sound track. 

Not so on “live” television. For good or 
ill, what the listener hears is a once and 
once-only actual performance with all its 


REMEMBER THE N.A.T.S. 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
See page 6 for dates 
MAKE YOUR ATTENDANCE 


PLANS EARLY 


flaws and virtues intact. What he sees is, 
as I put it to my charges at the American 
Theatre Wing's Professional Training Pro- 
gram—"“your bare face hanging out in 
hundreds of thousands of homes, not to 
mention whatever other parts of the anatomy 
may be included in the camera’s scrutiny.” 
And, believe me, TV cameras and audiences 
do scrutinize you. The smallest irregularities 
of dress or appearance, mannerisms, indica- 
tions of strain, or lack of concentration are 
magnified by the close-up lenses and gen- 
erally merciless lighting, and by their con- 
tinual re-emphasis as the camera reveals 
them first from one angle and then another. 
Only beauticians, dentists, dressmakers, and 
the police line-up take such candid views of 
their subjects as does TV. It is no wonder 
that most performers shudder at the first 
sight of themselves on kinescope film  re- 
cordings of their TV appearances. 

If the eye of the TV camera is not a 
kindly one, it is, nevertheless, a technological 
substitute for the eyes of the literally mil- 
lions of absent observers sprawled com- 
fortably in their living-rooms. Even on a 
minor TV show, a performer is likely to be 
facing the largest audience of his life— 
unless he has been on a bigger TV show. 
When you can reach millions in a moment, 
it should give you pause—to reflect what it 
is with which you are reaching them. 

And it is this consideration that makes 
the average TV producer or director say 
miserably, “Not another singer? What am 
I going to do with him?” For the whole 
training of the singer has been, in the great 
majority of cases, to produce focussed and 
beautiful sounds. But, as to appearance, 
even in the case of the successful opera, 
concert, musical comedy and popular singer 
—it is usually nothing much to focus a 
battery of lights and lenses upon. 


Let us look at it from the point of view 
of the TV viewer. If the camera and 
microphone are merely electronic substitutes 
for his eyes and ears, what pleasure would 
it be to sit on a stage at the Metropolitan 
or at Town Hall, at a Broadway musical or 
night club review, and observe, too close for 
comfort, the machinations of the singer 
making large, acceptable sounds? For this 
is a medium of intimacy—where you miss 


fire unless you can see the whites of the 
eyes, not to mention teeth, tonsils, etc. E.e 
if the singer should have learned, as B 
Goidovsky has put it, that the face may 
called upon occasionally to express so 
thing other than tone production—wha 
the something else, and how is it achie\ 

It is like good manners in eating—the 
attention one’s dinner companions are m 
to direct towards the process of mastica'; 
of food, and the more toward the enjoyn 2 
of it, the company and the surroundi:g 
the more successful the whole dinner. If 
proof’s in the pudding, let it be an 
noticeable blend in which the scien 
knowledge of tone production, like nutrit:on, 
.s a swift and silent guide but not a vis:ble 
compan.on at the feast. 

So much for the negative aspects. ‘he 
positive approach is revolutionary only in 
its return to basic simplicity. Gilbert Seldes 
tells the tale of watching from a conirol 
room early in the TV era, a group of 
actors busily acting—badly, and being cailed 
away to the telephone. When he turned 
back to the screen seconds later, the same 
actors were. startlingly attractive and excit- 
ing. He wondered what any director could 
have said in those few brief seconds to 
transform those actors into galvanic human 
beings. It turned out that the director had 
said, “Take five!”, and the actors, in their 
break, were being themselves. That is the 
secret of television. In addition to being 
profoundly intimate and searching in_ its 
concentration upon its subpects—or rather, 
because of that quality, it is also a pro- 
foundly human medium. Fakery tends to 
be revealed for what it is. (Have you 
noticed that politicians are taking TV train- 
ing courses in this election year?) Television 
can be a remarkable medium of human 
communication if there are human beings at 
both ends of the system—before the camera 
and in front of the home receiving-set. 

And training for television requires of the 
singer that he be human, honest, anc un- 
affected, and that he understand his song 
material. To listen to the disembodied voice 
of radio or recording, even to see it envanat- 
ing from its theatrical source in an audi- 
torium, is something else again from the 
living-room closeness and intimacy «~ the 
true TV program. Television is ringing 
doorbells and visiting in a neighbor's 
The usual singer is trained and en-aged. 
instead, in a kind of oratory or rhetc ‘ic of 
song. But you cannot make a speec!: in 4 
man’s home and retain the effectiven.ss of 
mass hypnosis. To start from a_pe-sonal 
truth which is deeply experienced, s the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS 


FROM ALL 


OVER THE 


eur The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


COUNTRY 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
R ional governor Roy Schuessler an- 
noun es the appointment of the following 
state chairmen: 

N.»>raska—Dr. Theodore Stelzer, 234 
Fact Lane, Seward, Nebraska. 

Sc th Dakota—Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux 
Fall) South Dakota. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

A successful Southern Regional confer- 
ence was held in Nashville, Tenn., on 
esday, March 19, under the chairman- 
f Louis Nicholas, governor, Southern 
Region. 

N.\TS members were guests of the Nash- 
Civic Music Association at the concert 
e Nashville Symphony Orchestra on 
Tuestay evening. Isaac Stern was soloist 
the orchestra in a fine concert. A 
er of the members remained in town 
for the recital by Eugene Conley on 
esday evening. 


With the exception of the morning ses- 
sion all the meetings were held at Belmont 
College, through the courtesy of Sydney 
n, Chairman of Fine Arts at Belmont. 

Alter registration, and examination of a 
selection of recent song publications pro- 
| by Miss Irma Lee Batey, the group 
io the Tennessee Hearing and Speech 
lation where Dr. Philip N. Hood gave 
an exceedingly clear well-illustrated 
lecture on “The Mechanics of Tone Pro- 
duction,” which aroused much interest, ques- 
tions and discussion that was terminated 
ecause of time limitations. 


went 
Four 


only 


Following the delicious lunch at Belmont, 
the aiternoon sessions began with a group 
of songs presented by Mrs. Eleanor Aber- 
cromie, soprano, Birmingham Conservatory 
of Music, accompanied by Mrs. Agnes Hol- 
liday Kirby of Birmingham. Her selections 
were “Ave Maria, K6nigin” (Scene from 
the G:amatic cantata “The Fiery Cross”) 
“Confiado Jilguerillo” (Obradors), 
and ‘hee’ (Meta Schumann). 

The forum discussion brought interesting 
preser ations of both sides of three ques- 


tions, vith considerable resulting discussion. 
J. Osccr Miller, head of the vocal depart- 
ment t Cadek Conservatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, had the positive 


and John Conrad, Nashville the negative 
side ©: the question “Shall we consider 
registe.S in vocal training?” 

“Sh.'| we use mechanical aids in voice 
trainin?” had Charles Neiswender, head of 
the vo. 11 department, Central State College, 


Edmond, Okla., and Leslie Ray Putnam, 
head of the vocal department, Murray (Ky.) 
State College similarly opposed, and 
Sydney Dalton and Mrs. Lillian C. Martin. 
head of the vocal department at Memphis 
Conservatory of Music presented the two 
points of view on “To vocalize or not to 
vocalize?” 

The second afternoon session brought a 
demonstration of “Pitch-Control” by the 
veteran Ferdinand Dunkley, of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., 82 years young 
and still enthusiastic! 

Mrs. Marilyn R. Van Sickle, soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Marguerite Shannon, 
both of Nashville, brought the meeting to 
a close with a group of American songs 
that comprised “The Lament of Ian the 
Proud” (Griffes), “The Ragpicker” (Sacco), 
“Mary Alone” (Guion), and “Viennese 
Waltz” (John Duke). 

As a very delightful ending for the con- 
ference, Mrs. Van Sickle entertained at a 
buffet supper in her home. 

Members attending the conference were: 
Mrs. Nelson Abercrombie, Birmingham 
(Ala.) College of Music; Miss Irma Lee 


NATS Regional Conference, Southeastern District, 


First row: 
Jones University, Greenville, S. C.; Vergene Colloms, Spartanburg, S. C.;: 
Due West, S. C.; Nell Starr, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 


Batey David Lipscomb College, Nashville; 
Martin L. Blackwelder, Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City, Tenn.; Mrs. E. C. 
Collins, Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 
(Membership pending); John L. Conrad, 
Nashville; Sydney Dalton, Belmont Col 
lege, Nashville; Ferdinand Dunkley, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La.; Neumon 
Leighton, Memphis (Tenn.) College of 
Music (Membership pending); Mrs. Lillian 
C. Martin, Memphis (Tenn.) Conservatory 
of Music; J. Oscar Miller, Cadek Conser- 
vatory, University of Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Charles Neiswender, Central State College, 
Edmond, Okla.; Louis Nicholas, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
Leslie Ray Putnam, Murray (Ky.) State 
College; Mrs. Joseph Van Sickle, Nash- 
ville. 

Guests included: Frederick 
Briess, Fisk University, Nashville (Mem- 
bership now pending); Mrs. David Dodd, 
Gallatin, Tenn.; Dr. Philip N. Hood, Ten- 
nessee Hearing and Speech Foundation, 
Nashville, Mrs. John F. Kelly, Gallatin, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Robert Kirby, Birmingham, 
(Continued on page 8) 


Bertram 


April 18-19, Chapel Hill 


Lorenzo A. Harvey, Wesleyan Methodist College, Central, S. C.; Grace I. R. Levinson, Bob 


Ivah Dickson, Erskine College, 
C.; Virginia W. Linney, Applachian State 


Teachers College, Boone, N. C.; Elsie H. D. Erneston, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C.; 


Betty Lou Ball, 


Jack Clinard, Morganton, N. C.; Joel Carter, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; Alene Queen, Boone, N 


C.; Catherine Latta, New Bern, N. C.; 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Second Row: Carolyn Parker, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C.; Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Madison College, 


Harrisonburg, Va.; 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Stratford College, Danville, Va.; 
Lewisburg, W. Va.; 
Mount, N. C 


Third Row: 


Virginia Hover, 
John Seagle, 


Gail Gingery, Greenville, S. C.; 


son College, es. Va.; C. Ruth Edwards, 
Kenneth Bradshaw, Boone, N 
Fath Blanton, Boone, N. C.; Paul W. Peterson, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C.: 

. C.; Radiana Pazmor, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Helen Ligon, 
Arnold E. Putman, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 


Hague, Sylva, Cc. 
ville, N. C.; 
Robert Smith, New Bern, N 
Greenville, S. C.; 

Fourth Row: Vivien King Bright, 
College, Raleigh, N. C.; 


Lucian Sellars, Winston-Salem, N. C.; J 


Ethel M. Rowland, Flora McDonald College, Red Springs, 
Virginia Halbedl, 
Hollins College, Va.; 
Carolina Opera School, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; Romaine Simmons Lambert, St. 
Eunice Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Laura Roberts, Winston-Salem, 
ames A. Dillard, Winston-Salem Teachers College, 


N. C.; Katherine Pfohl, 
Danville, Va.; Halina Mroz, 
June Elson, Greenbriar College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Marvin Pickard, Rocky 


Stratford College, 


Jane Stone, Washington, D. C.; Edythe Schneider, Madi- 
North Carolina College, Durham, N. C.; 
. C.; Dan E. Vornholt, 


LL. 
East Carolina College, Green- 


(Regional Governor). 
Augustine's 


Winston- 


Salem, N. C.; Lorne Grant, Greensboro, N. C.; Ted M. Barnett, Boone, N. C.; Gene Wilson, Boone, N. C.: 


Carl Perry, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.; *Al Krekeler, High Point, 


State Teachers College, Boone, 


N. C.; Hoyt Safrit, Appalachian 
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N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1952....... 


Advance information concerning the 1952 
N.A.T.S. summer workshops is at this time 
sufficient to give evidence of the fact that 
the fourth annual season holds in store for 
association members an_ interesting and 
practical array of events. The chain of five 
workshops and one research laboratory 
stretches from coast to coast, all of these 
scheduled meetings being located in easily 
accessible centers. It is hoped that many 
members of the National Association who 
-may not have been in attendance at the 
earlier workshops, will avail themselves of 
the 1952 opportunity thus presented. 


The Program: 

Each of the six faculties will be made up 
of outstanding instructors from the host 
schools and visiting guest artists and educa- 
tors from over the country. Each program, 
with the exception of the one at Indiana 
University, is based upon “The Fundamental 
Requirements for Teachers of Singing” as 
outlined by the National (NATS) Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education. Included are 
such topics as the anatomy and physiology 
of the vocal tract, psychological approaches 
to voice training, the physics of sound and 
acoustics, etc. The workshop at Indiana 
University will be in the nature of a research 
laboratory, with actual research being car- 
ried on in breathing, photography ot the 
vocal cords, tone analysis, and articulation. 
Eligibility: 

All members of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing are eligible to enroll 
for the workshop programs. Non-members 
(teachers of singing, teachers of vocal music 
education, and students preparing to be 
teachers of singing) should be recommended 
by a member of the National Association. 


Workshop Fees: 

The fee for each of the six workshops is 
$20., which covers tuition and special events. 
A $5. registration fee, which should accom- 
pany the application, applies on this amount. 
For those who will not attend the full pro- 
gram, the fee will be $5. per day. 


Co-Chairmen: 
At press time the following announce- 


N.A.T.S. Workshop, Drew University 


ments covering appointments of workshop 
co-chairmen, are at hand: 

Drew University, Grace Leslie and Ber- 
nard Taylor. 

Ohio State University, Louis Diercks. 

University of Colorado, Berton Coffin and 
Mary Cook. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Paul 
Peterson. 


1952 N.A.T.S. 
Summer Workshop 
Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
Romley Fell, Chairman 
June 5-12 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
.Research Laboratory) 
William Ross, Chairman 
June 22-27 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Dale Gilliland, Chairman 
August 3-8 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Alexander Grant, Chairman 
August 10-15 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C. 
Virginia Wary Linney, Chairman 
August 17-22 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
William Vennard, Chairman 
August 24-29 


WORKSHOP FACULTIES 

At the time of press closing, the following 
schedule of 1952 summer workshop faculties 
has reached the editor’s desk: 


DREW UNIVERSITY 

Workshop opens on Thursday, June 5; regis- 
tration 4.00-5.00 P.M.; Reception and recital, 
7:30 P.M. 


Workshop Faculty: Dr. Isaac L. Battin (Acous- 
tics, Assoc. Prof. of Mathematics, Drew Univ.: 
Dr. James A. McClintock (Psychology in Sing- 
ing), Prof. of Psychology, Drew Univ.; Mr. E. 
G. Stanley Baker (Anatomy & Physiology), 
Prof. of Zoology, Drew Univ.; Mr. Frederick 
Cohen (Opera and its Future), Director, Juilliard 
Opera Theatre; Mr. Charles Hobbs (The Church 
and Oratorio Singer), Organist, Newark, N. J.; 
Mr. Sano Marco (Popular Song), Singer, N. Y. 
City: Pembroke Davenport (The Theatre & 
Musical Comedy Singer), N. Y. City; Dr. James 
Hynes (The Singer and the throat), Throat 
Specialist, N. Y. City; Mr. Carl Beier (Television 
and the Singer), TV producer-director, CBS. 
Instructor, American Theatre Wing, N. Y. City: 
Miss Alice Wightman (coaching lesson), Vocal 
Coach, N. Y. City: Mr. Stuart Ross (Coaching 
Lesson), Coach and Accompanist, N. Y. City: 
Miss Agnes Murphy (Singing in the Schools), 
Newark, N. J. Board of Education; Miss Wini- 
fred Cecil (Italian Repertory), Singer and Vocal 
Teacher, N. Y. City; Mr. Chas. Meys (Schoo! 
Vocal Progress Demonstration), Morristown H. 
S., Morristown, N. J.; Dr. Norman Coke- 
J-ephcott (vocal clinic, unchanged voice) Or- 


ganist-Choirmaster, Cathedral St. John the 
Divine, N. Y. City; Mr. George Kemmer (\ \)caj 
Clinic, adolescent voice), Organist and C \jojr- 
master, St. George’s Church, N. Y. City; \\me. 
Eva Gauthier (French Repertory) N. Y. Ci 

N.A.T.S. Faculty. Miss Grace Leslie (Techs ical 
Voice Lesson), National Chairman, Local s\udy 
Group Committee, N. Y. City; Bernard U. 


Taylor (Vocal Clinic, adult voice), Jui! iard 
School of Mus’c, N. Y. City; Leon Carson 
(Outline of the History of the Vocal Art) °’ast- 
president, N.A.T.S., and Editor, THE UL- 


LETIN, N. Y. City; Homer G. Mowe (\ieth- 
odology and Terminology), Past-pres: ent, 
N.A.T.S., N. Y. City; Miss Gertrude Tiley 
(Technical Voice Lesson), Lieut-governor, | ast- 
ern District. Boston, Mass.; Miss Ann Mc iffy 
(Technical Voice Lesson), Washington, 
Mr. Frederick Haywood (Technical Voice | es- 
son) Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Dolf Swing (Te: ‘:ni- 
cal Voice Lesson) Juilliard School of \ 
N. Y. City; Mr. Carl Gutekunst (German 


sic, 


ep- 


ertory), First Vice-president, N.A.T.S.. 
City; Mr. Justin Williams (Voice-Coaching | es- 
son) Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Solon Alberti (\. cal- 
Coaching Lesson), N. Y. City; Walter Golde 
(Vocal-Coaching Lesson), N. Y. City; \iss 
Violet Johnson (Voice Teaching Methods— 


School Students) Patten High School, Eliza‘ eth, 
N.Y.; Miss Dorothy Schneider (Voice Teaching 


Methods—High School Students), Sout! side 
High School, Newark, N.J.; Romley Fell, \ ork- 
shop chairman (Summary of workshop activi- 
ties), Drew Univ., and Newark, N.J. 

‘Sing’ leaders—Mr. Siebolt Frieswyk, Ecuca- 
tional Director, Griffith Music Foundation, 
Newark, N.J.: Mr. George Bolek, Baltimore, 
Md.; Miss Ann McGuffy, Washington, 1).C.; 


Mme. Gilderoy Scott, Washington, D.C.; | red- 
erick Wilkerson, Washington, D.C.; Miss Grace 
Leslie, N. Y. City. Accompanist, Mr. George 
Faulkner, Henniker, N.H.; Interrogators——-Mr, 
Edward Harris, N. Y. City; Mr. Homer G. 
Mowe, N. Y. City; Mr. Dolf Swing, N. Y. City. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
(RESEARCH LABORATORY ) 


Research faculty will include Dr. Leslie 
Gilkey, Illinois Normal, Tonal Analysis. Dr. 
Paul Moore, Northwestern University, Laryngeal 
Photography. Dr. G. Oscar Russell, noted re- 
search scholar at Western College, Voice 
Science. 

Also “old” Workshop friends: Dr. William 


H. Fox, Introduction to Research; Pro/essor 
Newell Long, Registers; Dr. Robert Milisen, 
Articulatory Disorders; Dr. Harold Whvichall. 


Research in Linguistics. 

The N.A.T.S. Faculty will include members 
of the Research Committee. 

Wilmer T. Bartholomew, author of “Acoustics 
of Music” will be on the faculty of the ‘ATS 


Research Laboratory at Indiana  Unvversily 
(June 22-27). The first research publication of 
the Association was a reprint of two Mr. 
Bartholomew's articles—"“The Role of ager) 


in Voice Teaching” and “The Paradox in Voice 
Teaching.” Paul B. Oncley (NATS) of Co! imb. 
University, N. Y. City, who has been c.rrying 
on research work under a grant from (2 Re- 
search Corporation, will present the res: |ts 0! 


a program of measurements of the entire » udent 
body of the Westminster Choir Coll se i 
Princeton. His chief activity has bec. the 
tracing of vocal progress in the ear) and 
medium stages of teaching, by observing  ibrate 
(Continued on page 7) 
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.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS, 


— Continued from page 6 


ind rate, and by noting the development 
formants. Motion pictures of the larynx 
s of the vocal cords with sound) are now 
Northwestern University 
of Speech, under the direction of Dr. 
Moore. These pictures will be used for 
stration at Indiana University. 
ine Stroup has been added to the NATS 
to present a descriptive report tentatively 
“Some Uses of Music in Psycho-Phy- 
cal Research.” Miss Stroup is musical 
and research assistant for a_ project 
ted by the U. S. Public Health Service 
nection with the University of Illinois 
il School. 

members of the association, who are 
ted in suggesting or submitting problems 
Research Laboratory are requested to 
hem to William Ross, chairman of the 
Workshop Laboratory at Indiana Uni- 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
rkshop faculty: 
C. Andrews, M.D., Instructor, Dept. 
il Research, Ohio State Univ.; Wilmer 
tholomew, noted authority on Acoustics, 
ton, Mass.; Robert Buchsbaum M.A., 
ling Engineer, Columbus, Ohio; Hazel 
ny, M.A., Instructor, Bureau of Educa- 
Research, Ohio State Univ.; Max R. 
yn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educa- 
hio State Univ.; Everett J. Gircher, Ph.D., 
ite Professor of Education, Ohio State 
Russell G. Means, M.D., Issociate Pro- 
Dept. Otolaryngology, Ohio State Univ.; 
M. Schreck, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
ech and Production Director of Theatre, 
State Univ.; Wave H. Shaffer, Ph.D., Pro- 
of Physics, Ohio State Univ.; Richard H. 
M.D., Instructor, Dept. Otolaryngology, 
State Univ.; M. Emett Wilson, Ph.D., 
sor of Music, Ohio State Univ. 
S. Faculty 
ge G. Arkebauer, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
E. Arment, Athens, Ohio; Richard De 
Past President, Chicago, IIl.; Louis H. 
Columbus, Ohio; George Graham, 
», Helen Holscher, Westerville, 
Cameron McLean, Detroit, Mich.; Wil- 


liam Ross, Bloomington, Ind.; Norman Staiger, 

Columbus, Ohio; Walter Allen Stults, President 

of N.A.T.S., Evanston, Ill.; Herbert Swanson, 

East Lansing, Mich.; Ellis E. Snyder, Columbus, 

Ohio; Cecil Stewart, Alliance, Ohio; William 

Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vocal and choral music of several publishing 
houses will be on display during the entire 
worshop. 

In addition to the Foundational Requirements 
for Teachers of Singing as outlined by the 
National Committee, three special features will 
be added, as follows: 

1. Daily demonstrations of Choral Procedures. 
A chorus consisting of both trained and un- 
trained singers will be present. 

2. Daily demonstrations of Class Voice. A class 
consisting of both trained and untrained 
singers will be present. 

3. A comprehensive display of both choral and 

vocal music. 

A more detailed description of the above 
features will be given in the workshop brochure 
which will be released in a short time. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Workshop Faculty—John Schoolland, Ph.D.; 
Donald Page, M.D.; Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr. 

N.A.T.S. Faculty—Bernard Taylor, Juilliard 
School of Music, N. Y.; Solon Alberti, Pres. 
N. Y. Singing Teachers Assn.; Richard De- 
Young, Chicago; William Ross, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Ind.; George Newton, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Grace Leslie, New York; Walter Allen Stults, 
Chicago; Thomas N. MacBurney, Chicago; 
Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn.; E. Clif- 
ford Toren, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, IIL; 
William Vennard, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Hadley Crawford, Simpson 
College, Indianola, la. 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

Workshop Faculty—Raymond Harmon, M.D., 
Throat Specialist, Boone, N. C.; Cratis D. Wil- 
liams, Instructor in Speech, A.S.T.C., Boone, 
N.C.:; Charlie Wilfong, Program Director, Radio 
Station WATA (affiliated with Mutual), Boone, 
N.C.; Charlotte Smith, Italian and German 
Instructor, Charlotte, N. C.; Gomer Lesch, 


Greenboro, N.C.; Justin Williams, Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, Md. 

N.A.T.S. Faculty—Paul Peterson, Winston 
Salem, N.C.; Arnold Putman, Greenville, S.C.; 
Virginia Wary Linney, Boone, N.C.; Radiana 
Pazmor, Spartanburg, S.C.; E. L. Williams, 
Greensboro, N.C.; Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville, 
N.C.; Haskill Boyter, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Fred 
Parker, Columbia, $.C.; Homer G. Mowe, N. Y. 
City; Leon Carson, N. Y. City. 

General Information 

Transportation: Boone is served by Atlantic 
Greyhound and Queen City Bus Lines; nearest 
airports are Tri-City between Bristol, Va., 
Kingsport, and Johnson City, Tennessee—served 
yb Eastern Air Lines and Piedmont. Winston- 
Salem, N.C. is served by Eastern Air Lines 
and Piedmont. 

Registration: Registration and room assign- 
ments will be held in the Music Building, 
Sunday, August 17th from 3 to 6 P.M. 

Rooms and Meals: Comfortable, attractive 
rooms will be available for members of the 
workshop in the college dormitories at Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College. Meals will be 
served in the college cafeteria for all workshop 
members. The rate for room and three meals 
a day is $4.50 per day per person. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Workshop Faculty (with others to be an- 
nounced) include Paul J. Moore, M.D., Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine; Joseph C. 
Risser, M.D., orthopedic surgeon, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Kelly Shugart, director of public rela- 
tions, Los Angeles Musicians’ Assn., Local 47. 

N.A.T.S. Faculty—Carolyn Allingham, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; G. Willard Bassett, Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Price Dunlavy, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Victor Alexander Fields, New York City; Lee 
Hardy, Los Angeles, Calif.; Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, Hollywood, Calif.; Allan Rogers Lind- 
quist, Pasadena, Calif.; Quirino Pellicciotti, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; William E. Ross, Bloomington, 
Ind.; William Vennard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The third summer N.A.T.S. workshop to 
be held on the campus of the University of 
(Continued on page 15) 
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REGIONAL NEWS....... 


Continued from page 5 


Ala.; Mrs. Louis Nicholas, Nashville; Mrs. 
J. M. Porter, Paris, Tenn.; Miss Margaret 


Porter, Paris, Tenn.; Mrs. Marguerite 
Shannon, Nashville; Mrs. Grace Thau, 
Nashville; and Dr. Charles Washburn, 
Nashville. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

A splendid regional meeting of the South- 
eastern District was held at Chapel Hill, 
N.C., on April 18, 19. Mr. Joel Carter was 
in efficient charge of program arrangements. 
The registrar was Miss Anne Lynch of 
Chapel Hill. 

On April 18 the early afternoon was 
taken up with a voice clinic, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Logan Schinham, Chapel Hill, chairman. 
The panel consisted of Miss Katherine 
Pfohl, Rock Hill, S. C.; Mrs. Hazel W. 
Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Va.; Mr. Guy 
L. Hague, Sylva, N.C. and Mr. Paul Peter- 
son, Winston-Salem, N.C. The accompanist 
was Dr. Jan Philip Schinhan, U.N.C., and 
the demonstration students were supplied 
by Mrs. Kate J. Dobbs and Mrs. W. P. 
Twadell of Durham, and Mrs. Schinhan. A 
guided tour of the U.N.C. campus followed, 
with members of the Alpha Phi Omega 
service fraternity acting as guides. Inspec- 
tions of the Music Library facilities and 
the Morehead Planetarium were made; also, 
a radio and recording technique demonstra- 
tion in Swain Hall of the Communication 
Center was included. 

Seventy-seven members and guests at- 
tended the banquet at 6:30 p.m., in the 
Social Rooms of the Presbyterian Church, 
Chapel Hill. Mr. Joel Carter, U.N.C., pre- 
sided as master of ceremonies. Greetings 
were extended by Dr. Glen Haydon, U.N.C., 
and Dr. Paul Gelrud, N. C. College. The 
address of the evening was made by Mr. 
Norman Cordon, Extension Division, U.N.C. 
The subject was “The Development of the 
Carolina Opera School.” At 8:30 a concert 
and demonstration by the Carolina Opera 
School was given in the auditorium of Hill 
Hall. Following, there was a discussion 
period on “The Problems of Establishing 
Opera and Opera Workshops in the South- 
east.” The chairman was Dr. Alpha Corinne 
Mayfield, Greensboro, N.C., National Opera 
Chairman of Federated Music Clubs and of 
the Southern Division MENC. The panel 
consisted of Mr. John Seagle, Mr. Robert 
Bird, Mr. A. J. Fletcher, Miss Grace Levin- 
son, Greenville, S.C.; Mr. Caleb Cushing, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Mrs. Amelia Cardwell. 
Greensboro, N.C., and Mrs. Evelyn P. Wil- 
liamson, Columbia, S.C. 

On April 19, the morning included a 
repertoire forum on “Successful Songs by 
Contemporary American Composers”; Miss 


June Elson, chairman. Miss Radiana Paz- 
more, Spartanburg, S.C.; Mr. Willis Quant, 
Columbia, Mo.; Mr. Joel Carter, Chapel 
Hill; Mr. John Seagle, Raleigh, and Miss Vir- 
ginia Halbedl, Danville, Va. reported on 
songs by Barber, Bowles, Bacon, Duke and 
Dougherty, and Paul Hindemith, respec- 
tively. The accompanists were Thomas 
Nichols, Chapel Hill; Mrs. Esther Rucker, 
Raleigh; Miss Deborah Alden, Hartford, 
Conn. The morning included a vocal forum 
“Controversial Issues in Voice Training,” 
with Mrs. Jane Stone of Silver Spring, Md., 
as chairman. The speakers were Mr. Dan. E. 
Vornholt, Greenville, N.C., “The Causes 
and Cures of Off-pitch Singing.”: Dr. James 
A. Dillard, Winston-Salem, N.C., “Is Choral 
Training Harmful to the Solo Voice?”; Mr. 
Paul W. Peterson, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
“Methods of Blending Differing Voice 
Qualities”; Mr. Guy L. Hague, Sylva, N.C., 
“Is a College Degree Advisable for the 
Professional Singer?” In the afternoon a 
voice clinic was held on the “Analysis and 
Diagnosis of Vocal Problems,” at North 
Carolina College, East Durham. The chair- 
man was Mrs. C. Ruth Edwards, N. C. 
College. The panel consisted of Mr. Fred 
Wilkerson, Howard Univ., Washington, D. 
C.; Miss Radiana Pazmor, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S.C.; Miss Virginia Hover, 
Hollins College, Va., and Arnold E. Putman, 
Greenville, S.C. Demonstration students 
were supplied by Mr. Edwards, Dr. Dillard, 
Mr. Carter, Mrs. Virginia W. Linney, Boone, 
N.C., and Miss Virginia Groomes, Elon 
College, N.C. 


The following were also at the conference, 
although not included in the group picture 
on another page of this issue. 


Anne Lynch, Chapel Hill; Roberta 
Kinney, Chapel Hill; William Witesides. 
Chapel Hill; Elizabeth Schinhan, Ci: pel 
Hill; Deborah Alden, Raleigh; Ke. nth 
Alpert, Raleigh; Alec Dantre, Ral: ‘eh: 
Harry Garland, Raleigh; Donald P ott, 
Davidson College; Davidson; Vir, nia 
Groomes, Elon College; Helen Cole, Bo ne: 
Caleb Cushing, Lynchburg College, Ly: ch- 
burg, Va.; Mary E. Terry, Fayetteville »:ate 
Teachers College, Fayetteville; Alpha 
field, Greensboro College, Greensboro Jo 
Ann Kincaid; Vergil Singer, Salem Col) 2¢, 
Winston-Salem; Kate J. Dobbs, 
Helen Cole, Boone; Reba Smith, Bo. re: 
Evelyn P. Williamson, University of S uth 
Carolina, Columbia, S.C.; Ruth Lane, «o- 
lumbia, S.C.; Amelia Cardwell, Greens!) 
Edgar vom Lehn, Burlington; A. J. Flet 
Raleigh; Robert A. Bird, Raleigh; Nor van 
Cordon, University of North Caro! na, 
Chapel Hill; Mrs. W. P. Twadell, Durl) im; 
Frederick Wikerson, Howard University, 
Washington D.C.; Teresa Claggett, Duriim: 
Christian D. Kutschinski, State Coli ce, 
Raleigh; Molly Swain, Chapel Hill; Bill. J. 
Chance, Chapel Hill. 

Note: The above list does not include 
most of the student participants or visitors 
to single sessions. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional governor Romley Fell announces 
the appointment of Mrs. Anne 
Francis of Woonsocket, to the state 
manship of Rhode Island, succeeding 
Georgine S. Kellner of Edgewood. 

Also, the appointment of Mrs. Glo: 
Grande of Burlington, to be state chai: 
for Vermont. 


Mason 
chair- 
Mrs. 


man 


BALLYNURE BALLAD, A—Hughes 


boosey and hawkes 


- are included in the repertoires of leading artists in all fields of music. 


e 
AUDITION SONG and LOOK ME OVER ONCE (from “Fledermaus”)—J. Strauss 


Munsell, Pons, MacWatters 
Rise Stevens 


BIRDS, The—Britten 


BLESS THIS HOUSE—Brahe 


Igor Gorin 


DANNY BOY—Weatherly ................ 


Swarthout, Crosby, Como 
Rise Stevens, Lanny Rss 


*FOUR LAST SONGS—R. Strauss 


....Flagstad, Eileen Farr! 


*Les ILLUMINATIONS—Britten 


Ellen Faull, Angeline Col'ins 


LOVELIEST OF TREES—Dougherty 


Blanche Theb m 


NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES—Hag 


Igor Gorin 


OLD AMERICAN SONGS—Copland 


Warfield, Lucille Cummi: 3s 


*DIES NATALIS—Finzi 


Songs of GRETCHANINOFF, PROKOFIEFF, RACHMANINOFF, STRAWINSKY 


Maria Kurer.o 
Barbara 


*ON WENLOCK EDGE—Vaughan Williams 
*Maybe performed with orchestra 


Professional Division: 
30 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 19 


—among hundreds of others. 
Vocal Thematics and Complete Catalogs 


William Hess, Hardesty Johnson 


upon request. DEPARTMENT 337 


Boosey and Hawks 
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CHAPTER NOTES7>. . 


‘VASHINGTON CHAPTER 

ne Stone, president of the new Wash- 
ing on D. C. Chapter of the National As- 
soc. ition of Teachers of Singing reports 
tha’ on Feb. 17, the chapter was formed, 
wit) eleven members present. She adds 
tha the guilding spirit, Mme. Gilderoy 
Scot, has given of her great enthusiasm and 
har! work so generously to help us reach 
this goal. 

\ir. James L. McLain, who has recently 
bee. appointed state chairman for the Dis- 
tric! of Columbia by Mr. Romley Fell, 
wa. host at the American University for 
our first meeting at which time the speaker 
was Mr. Fell, regional governor. The mem- 
ber. of the chapter are very grateful to him 
for his visit to Washington and his plendid 
address. 

|: is hoped to have a good representation 
of our group at the workshop at Drew Uni- 
versity in June. 


sAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

ihe San Francisco Chapter met Sunday 
afternoon, May 4, 1952 at the home of 
Mynard Jones, in Berkeley. The largest 
number yet to attend a San _ Francisco 
Chapter meeting joined in a spirited dis- 
cussion of “The Adolescent Voice—lIts 
Abuse in the High Schools.” It was agreed 
tha! the school music heads should be in- 
vited to Our next meeting, to discuss the 
matter, and see if something cannot be done 
to lessen the pressure the school choral 
programs place on the young boys and 
gir! 

\ committee to draft a Local Study 
Plan was appointed by the President, Irma 
Randolph. Harold Hollingsworth, head of 
the Voice Department of San Francisco 
State College, was made chairman. Mynard 
Jones, Berkeley; Hans Frolich and Eugene 
Fulion, San Francisco, will serve with him 

letter of invitation to Northern Cali- 
fornans to come to the workshop at the 
Uni-ersity of Southern California in Au- 
sent by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Tucor Williams, was read, and Eugene 
Fulton outlined the features of the 1952 
wor shop. 

social period, with delicious refresh- 
me!'s followed. The host and hostess were 
Myvird Jones and Mary Groom Jones, 
bot! N.A.T.S. mmbers of long standing, 
the ‘ormer being a charter member. 


CITY AREA CHAPTER 
neeting of the Kansas City Area 
chapier was held Sunday afternoon, April 
20th “n the Fine Arts Building of the Uni- 
versi', of Kansas City. Those appearing 


A 


on the program were: Dr. John Newfield, 
Director of the University of Kansas City 
Playhouse; Roger Johnson, of the Junior 
College Faculty, Parsons, Kansas; and Con- 
stance Conklin, soprano, of the Cottey Col- 
lege faculty, Nevada, Missouri. It was in- 
teresting as well as stimulating to hear 
Dr. Newfield—Viennese born—advocate so 
strongly the production of opera in English. 
“If opera is to be popularized,” he said, 
“there is no longer a question as to whether 
or not it is to be sung in English. The 
question is, who will provide suitable trans- 
lations?” Roger Johnson by request, re- 
peated the talk he gave at the Regional 
N.A.T.S meeting which was held recently 
in conjunction with the M.T.N.A. meeting 
in Dallas. The topic was “Opera in the 
Curriculum of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” It was based on a thesis study 
conducted by Gerald Whitney at Boston 
University. Mr. Whitney is of the faculty 
of Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. It proved to be most in- 
teresting and informative. Constance Conk- 
lin delighted her audience as she sang: 
Laudate Peuri Dominum, by Handel; Man 
Is for Woman Made, Purcell; Le Reveil de 
la Mariee, Ravel; Sterbelied, Korngold; and 
Brief Scene (Eugene Onegin) Tschaikov- 
sky. Philip Stevens was at the piano. Mar- 
garet Scott, State Chairman of Missouri 
called attention to the workshop programs 
and stressed the importance of interesting 
all eligible teachers of singing in N.A.T.S. 
membership. Evaline Hartley of the Uni- 
versity faculty presided over the delightful 
social hour which followed. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

The Twin Cities Chapter dealt with a 
great deal of business over tea* served by 
Maria Montana at her home in Minneapolis 
on Sunday, April 20. 

First, there was a discussion regarding 
membership—old and possible new mem- 
bers. Then refresher courses and pupil 
recitals were suggested as projects for 1953. 

It was decided to ask Donald N. Fer- 
guson, noted musicologist to handle the 
discussion time allotted to the voice teachers 
among the Minnesota Music Teachers in 
convention in Minneapolis in June. The 
suggested top.c being What Makes A Good 
Song. 

The date for the next community serv- 
ice program, or open meeting was dis- 
cussed. May 27 at 8 p. m. at the audi- 
torium of Augsburg College was finally 
chosen as agreeable to the performers, and 
available. 


A nominating committee was 
consisting of Mrs. Ornes, Mr. 
Mrs. Brudin. They will report at a short 
business meeting to follow the vocal pro- 
gram at the MMTA Convention in June. 

Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Sheridan were ap- 
pointed telephone committee to call Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul members about the 
May 27th program which will present to 
the public four song cycles rarely heard: 
Moussorgsky’s Songs and Dances of Death, 
Fervrier’s Les Saisons, Finzi’s A Young 
Man’s Exhortations and Dvorak’s Zigeuner- 
lieder. Messrs. Mogck and Thut, and Miss 
Claus and Mrs. Stuessy are responsible for 
presenting them. Miss Montana will edit 
the programs. It is hoped that the public 
will appreciate the chapter's efforts in this 
connection. 


appointed, 
Thut and 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 

The Western Massacusetts Chapter of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing was formed at a meeting held at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, on April 26, 
1952. Miss Ruth Douglass of Mount Hol- 
yoke College presided over a business meet- 
ing which elected Mr. John Hanks of 
Smith College, Northampton, and Mr. AI- 
bert Raymond of Northfield Seminary, East 
Northfield, the Western Massachusetts 
Chapter’s first President, and Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. Dr. Victor Alex- 
ander Fields of New York City was the 
guest speaker of the evening. 

The complete listing of the Western 
Massachusetts Chapter is as follows: 

Mr. John Hanks, President, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass.; Mr. Albert Ray- 
mond, Secretary and Treasurer, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass.; Miss 
Ruth Douglass, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass.;, Miss Anna Hamlin, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Miss 
Anna Wollmann, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass.; Mr. Victor Prahl, 


(Continued on page 17) 


N.A.T.S. Workshop, Appalachian State 
Teachers College 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ....To the Members of the National Association 


Generally speaking, enduring institutions and organizations owe 
their stability to slow and healthy growth under supervision of 
Officials possessing breadth of vision and administrative skill. 
Certain it is that N.A.T.S. is on outstanding case in point. Through 
the Presidencies of John C. Wilcox, Leon Carson, Richard B. 
DeYoung and Homer G. Mowe, its roster has steadily expanded 
until, as of this present, the 1400 mark has been reached and 
passed, notwithstanding unusually exacting requirements for mem- 
bership qualification. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
organization has functioned for only eight years, this achievement 
becomes all the more noteworthy. 


to be in order. Furthermore, all this might well be reinforced by 
suggesting that the person in question read your copy of the 
current BULLETIN. Such an approach could scarcely fail to 
cure new members and, did only one in three succeed, the tentai ve 
goal of 500 more affiliates during 1952-53 could easily be attained 
with none of the ballyhoo and claptrap customarily associated \. ith 
so-called “Drives” or “Campaigns.” 

In connection with the above, one further thought. Bear in m.nd 
that it is in no sense essential for you to be in full accord with your 
colleague’s pedagogical tenets or methods. Merely be sure that the 
five year continuous teaching stipulation has been absolved | nd 
that reputation, personal as well as professional, be above repro :h. 

It is my sincere hope that each member reading this message \ il] 
be moved thereby to plan immediate action in accordance \. ith 
the procedure suggested, subject always of course, to such vai 
tions as may be incident to divergent locales and differing -ir- 
cumstances. By so doing, you will not only be conferring a ;val 
favor upon the colleague you wish to invite to join the Natio al 
Association but you will also be making a significant contribution 
to the progress and welfare of the vocal profession at large and to 
N.A.T.S. as its official organization. 


Nevertheless, a candid survey of America’s vast musical horizon 
clearly demonstrates that there are many competent, ethically- 
minded and successful teachers of singing as yet unaware either of 
N.A.T.S. existance or its objectives. For which reason they are 
also uninformed as to the advantages which could be theirs were 
they to become affiliates. Such being the situation, it would seem 
logical, when and where possible, to do a bit of missionary work by 
calling attention to these facts in a forceful, yet dignified way; i.e., 
by personal contact. Surely it is not unreasonable to assume that 
every member in good standing is acquainted with at least one 
non-member colleague whom he might interest by handing him, or 
her, one of the Brochures just off the press in which all data 
incident to N.A.T.S. affiliation are succintly set forth. (Copies 
for this purpose accompany this issue of THE BULLETIN. If 


In closing, let me remind you that you can always count upon 
sympathetic and efficient cooperation on the part of your Regional 
Governors, Lieutenant Governors and State Chairmen. Remcem- 
ber also, that any and all properly executed application papers 


more are desired, Secretary Toren will supply them.) Same having 
been read, tactful emphasis upon what the organization offers in 
the way of tangible returns for very nominal dues, followed by 


should at once be forwarded to the proper supervising district 
officials. Here’s hoping for coordinated and correspondingly suc- 
cessful response! 


offering to act as one of the two required sponsors, would seem “WALTER ALLEN STULTS. a 
Up 
seri 

NEW YORK LOCAL STUDY GROUP bers gave five-minute talks on pertinent expression which the larger or audience in 
The tenth and final meeting of the NATS Subjects. The hour was late when the meet- group forbids. It has been the observation wt 

New York Local Study Group was held on ing came to an end. All present agreed that of the chairman that once encouraged, even ‘lk 

the evening of April 24th. This was a round- the study group plan is a necessary and the less experienced teacher, thirsty for re 

table discussion with Miss Violet Johnson, a ‘important element in the over-all NATS further knowledge, comes forth with her § . 

member of the committee, presiding. It educational program, and expressed their observation or question. There is a special rd 

proved to be a stimulating occasion with enthusiasm for the continuance of the New _ interest, as evinced in the New York meet- ao 

everyone present taking part in the question, York meetings next season. ings, on the part of young singer-teachers J o¢ 

answer and discussion period. Several mem- The national chairman, Grace Leslie. Who wish to give of their best and are Jy... 
wishes to announce that appointments to Willing to receive the benefits of the more as 
the national committee have been made ¢Xperienced teacher. It is hoped that in all of 
from four regions with the others pending. _™ember groups invitations will be extended 
A complete list of names will be given in to the coming young teacher. 
the next BULLETIN. In the past two months Miss Leslie wishes to thank the members J Th 
the national interest in the study group Of her New York committee (Dolf Swing. | 
plan has been greatly accelerated. Thanks ‘U5-chairman, Solon Alberti, Victor Alex- J cei 
io President Stults, Mr. Romley Fell, Mr. ender Fields, Violet Johnson, Homer Mowe bro 
Richard de Young, Mr. Eugene Fulton, Mr. and Bernard Taylor) for their devotion and J in 
Oren Brown, Mr. John Lester and other help during the try-out season for the study BL 
devoted members of NATS, introductions group plan. She has gratefully received 


Boston—NATS Convention City 1952— 
The State House. 


to the study group thought have been pre- 
sented to chapter and other meetings, and 
there is a great deal of individual talk. The 
study group plan will undoubtedly reach out 


letters of inquiry from individual members 
ef NATS and hopes that anyone wishing to 
know more of the plan will contac! his 
distr‘ct governor or the national chairman. 


eny 
to those members who find themselves By fall the study group plan should bv an & the 
unable to attend annual, regional or chapter €Xciting activity in various parts o! the mo! 
meetings, but who should become part of country. for 
the great national endeavor for the improve- Nat 


ment of the teaching of singing. More and 
more, the small group program is becoming 
a necessity, for it encourages individual 


“Music touches the same depths o° the 
human heart as Religion and Love.” 
D vies. 
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EDITORIAL 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


Chipter Expansion 

| is with a sense of gratification to note that the number of 
aut orized local chapters of the National Association now totals 
19. These include the new chapter-units of New Jersey, Western 
Ma -achusetts and the St. Louis District Chapter. 

| cated at strategic points in geographic range from California 
to ‘aine, these chapters represent strong local segments of the 
ove ul structure of unified national endeavor. How closely these 
cha ters are linked with the national set-up is illustrated by the 
fac’ that chapter membership can be drawn only from the ranks 
of ational Association members. This, in turn, brings home the 
poi’ that in order to be assured of substantiality in chapter mem- 
ber. iip, One must turn back to the source from which National 
Ass ciation membership is derived. Here the demand becomes im- 
per ‘ive for a thorough and intelligent screening of candidates for 
qua ty, with no regard for quantity. In this respect the conclusion 
to | drawn is a simple and forthright cone, which is—to be sure 
of .ood chapter members, there first must be available a fine, well 
qui ified National Association roster. 


Chapter life, when consistently routined, becomes a practical 
me ns of bringing more intimately into the local picture and to 
the individual teacher, the ideals, purposes, aims and achieve- 
ments of this great body of vocal instructors known as the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing. Therefore, there 
can be no such thing as chapter isolation in any form from regional 
and national affairs, for the chapter is an integrated unit of the 
region in which it is located, and must be recognized as such. 
Upon the leaders of all local chapters there rests a direct and 
serious responsibility to so regulate the policies and activities of 
the chapter-units that they will fit into a perfect working balance 
of cooperative juxtaposition with the officials of the districts 
their regional routine. Thus will the circuit of association 
activity become complete and effective from national headquarters 
down through the districts and into the local sections of the teach- 
ing tield. With this procedure of broad collaborative operation 
functioning properly, the national endeavors become more clearly 
understandable to the individual teacher, the educational programs 
of the association are brought into more definite local focus, and 
the equilibrium of chapter, regional and national authority and 
coordination will continue to rest securely on a firm foundation 
of organizational security. 


T 


‘© NATS Summer Workshops 


ere remains but little to write editorially as to these NATS 
cen’ rs of summer learning, after one finishes reading the official 
bro. \ure and all the information pertaining thereto as contained 
in ‘her columns of this and the March-April issue of THE 
BU! LETIN. 
| ose advance notices of time and place, of subjects to be dis- 
|, and of faculties to direct and instruct in this extensive 
sco. of voice teaching curricula, presages another successful 
sea of gathered knowledge under cultural and academic 
en\’ o»nments. As THE BULLETIN goes to press, the outlook for 
the tended and accelerated workshop activities of 1952 (with 
mo: to come in succeeding years) gives assurance that another 
for. rd step has been taken towards the ultimate goal of the 
Nat) nal Association’s long-view educational program for all 
teac ers of singing. A complete review of the summer workshop 
acti’ ‘ies will appear in the September-October issue of THE 
BUL ETIN. 


The little personal pronoun “I” is ‘a short but powerful word. 
As short as it is, it still represents the presence, the majesty and 
the consciously felt importance of the individual. At least it 
would appear that way. 

It is also a badly overworked little word. To many writers, it 
becomes an ever-present spearhead for the forward thrust of their 
literary efforts. In some instances, we have noticed, its use ap- 
pears to be indispensable to the complete objectiveness of their 
learned authority. By way of illustration, your editor counted up 
to a total of nineteen I’s on the first page of a recently submitted 
article; the succeeding pages contained their relative quota. Possi- 
bly, vocal teachers are especially addicted to the excessive use of 
this miniature bit of personal symbolism, but then again, perhaps 
this is a hazardous guess. 

What your editor is really trying to say in somewhat lugubrious 
fashion, is that he, for obvious reasons, has become allergic to I's. 


Please Use Your Typewriter 

Signs or announcements or notices are posted in streets, in rooms 
and even in THE BULLETIN, to be (1) read with care and (2) 
for their directives to be followed. There is in THE BULLETIN 
a frequently appearing notice entitled “THE EDITOR RE- 
QUESTS,” with box enclosure to arrest the attention of the reader. 
From this important notice we extract the following sentence: 

“All material (submitted for BULLETIN use) must be 

TYPEWRITTEN, not script, and wherever possible in double- 

space form.” 

The reasons for this request are obvious ones—mainly to avoid 
as many errors as possible in transcribing handwriting (of good 
intent, but of mysterious presentation) into actual print, and to 
save not only the editor’s dimming eye, but TIME, an element of 
vital importance in the preparing of THE BULLETIN for release. 
We are grateful that many of those contributing copy comply 
consistently with this regulation. There are others who, for one 
reason or another, have completely overlooked this requirement. 
It is to the latter that this renewed appeal is made. 


Again, The G. I. Bill of Rights 


In the March-April issue of THE BULLETIN there appeared a 
short article entitled “The New G. I. Bill of Rights.” It explained 
the status and progress of the new bill pending before Congress, 
and also reiterated the fact, already well known, that the former 
law was interpreted by many of the states in a discriminatory 
fashion against the private teacher of music. 

At the time of the original (346) law’s inception, there was 
lukewarm, even apathetic support from the singing teaching pro- 
fession at large, so that the interests of the private vocal teacher 
were completely disregarded, both as a matter of principle and as 
an actuality. Unless the latter was successful in affiliating with 
some educational or musical institution, he could not teach his own 
pupils who, in the meantime had become veterans, nor share in 
compensation from his own government to which he had con- 
tributed much through taxation as an American citizen. 

At this time of the re-writing of the new bill which would include 
Korean veterans, and in view of the fact that approximately fifty 
percent of NATS membership is composed of private teachers, 
the National Association has taken the lead (in conjunction with 


(Continued on page 13) 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CHORAL SINGER AND CONDUCTOR* 


By Harry W. Seitz, Detroit, Michigan 


Singing is the most personal of all the arts. The singer gets an intense satisfaction 
from the proper use of the voice, but he becomes a very dissatisfied individual when the 
voice does not respond to his needed emotion. Chorus singing is a great medium of 
personal expression, and to the conductor it gives a satisfying pleasure when he sees his 
singers experiencing these emotions. How many choruses sing without any emotional color 
whatever. In listening to a choral concert the gamut of tone color is usually reached 


in the first three selections: after which it 
becomes merely a repeition. Too often we 
hear no color contrast between a folk song 
of Italy and an English madrigal, or a 
Brahms love song and a Spanish serenade. 
The conductor is so often at fault because 
he does not demand the emotional color 
from his singers so that the necessary con- 
trast is made. He fails to read the true 
meaning of what the composer wrote. He is 
too interested in putting his own interpreta- 
tion into the music and fails miserably in 
his job of inspiring the singers to deliver 
the re-creation of the true meaning of the 
music. 


It takes years of experience in a chorus 
to be a good choral singer. The majority 
come to a chorus wanting in the necessary 
ingredients of a chorus singer—a good ear, 
a good eye, and a good rhythmic sense. 


Music reading is like driving an auto- 
mobile, the speed must be adjusted to fit the 
situation. When we are singing alone for 
our own pleasure speed is not so important. 
In chorus singing we must adjust to the 
tempo set by the conductor. We adjust our- 
selves to this speed as we have the capacity 
to read. 


So much time is lost and wasted in learn- 
ing new music because of the singers in- 
ability to read at sight. It doesn’t require 
much self training to double one’s speed. 
To do this one must concentrate on two 
major points of development. First, the 
training of the speed of eye movement and 
the second depends upon an improved and 
quicker comprehension of notation. Exer- 
cising the eye is an important part of trying 
to better one’s reading ability. It is a very 
good practice for the individual to concen- 
trate a few minutes every day on trying to 
see more notes and words at a glance. The 
more notes he can see at a glance the faster 
he can read. An inefficient reader will stop 
his eyes six to eight times as he reads a 
phrase. The eyes of a good reader will 
accomplish the same phrase in two or three 
jumps. Reading authorities tell us that our 
eyes must stop still for us to see, and for 
maximum reading speed these stops should 
occur about once every one-sixth of a 
second. Most readers, however, pause as 
long as a full second at the end of each 
stop. You can see how this bad habit 
effects the necessary speed in sight reading. 


Today the individual with a good singing 
voice but who lacks reading ability, cannot 
compete with the singer, who has an inferior 
singing voice, but who has reading ability. 
The speedy reader wins. Train your singers 
to read by groups of notes not single notes, 
always push your speed forward—accelerate. 
The idea is not to read at a comfortable 
speed, but at an uncomfortable rate, a little 
faster than your eyes seem to prefer. Doing 
it this way will improve the reading ability. 
A good sight reader should always memorize 
the key sign. He should locate on the staff 
the position of the half steps, or minor 
seconds. He should think the keyboard as 
he reads. He must keep in mind that the 
lines and spaces of the staff represent only 
the white notes of the keyboard. It is very 
necessary to teach him to see the black keys 
these can be represented by drawing the 
five perpendicular lines across the five 
parallel lines of the staff. This device will 
teach him to see the position of both white 
keys and black keys. When he sees this 
combination of black and white keys he 
will readily understand what is meant by ia 
large second and a small second and event- 
ually all the intervals. He will easily grasp 
the meaning of distance from note to note. 
As his eye sees more, so will his ear be 
adjusted to make the sounds necessary to 
reproduce the notation. 


A good reader will understand the dura- 


tion of the note values. So often a con- 


ductor comes to believe that a dot is placed 


after a note for no other reason than to 
cause him a great deal of aggravation. 
Just a word here about teaching note values. 
A distinction must be made between measure 
value and note value—If note value is 
taught first the singer will know where he 
is in each measure. Too often measure value 
is taught first, and the singer is continually 
losing his place. By this I mean: If there 
are three quarter notes in a measure the 
singer should use the count one for each 
note and not add them, as one, two, three, 
or if there is a half note and a quarter note, 
he should count one two for the half note, 
and one, for the quarter note. When the 
singer learns the individual note values. The 
problems of (1) wrong values, (2) failure 
to hold out long notes, (3) tendency to 
hurry eighth notes, (4) tendency to dot 


equal notes (5) tendency to cheat on rest 
values, will gradually be eliminated. 

The great problem if intonation is usually 
lessened as the eye and ear are better con- 
ditioned; but the conductor will always face 
the singers who— (1) lack concentration 
(2) whose ear is slow and does not heir 
he is singing an off color vowel, (3) the 
hesitator, the mumbler, the lackadaisical and 
the won’t-pay-attentioner. Here is where 
the conductor must show his talent as a 
superior teacher and keep these individu:|s 
from spoiling the work of the others. Here 
is where his talent for cooperation comes to 
the fore. One of my teachers one day gave 
a definition for cooperation which I have 
never forgotten. He said “cooperation means 
two people working together to accomplish 
something which one person cannot do hy 
himself.” Certainly choral singing is a fine 
exemplification of cooperation and without 
it no chorus succeeds. 

One of the difficult problems which meets 
the ear of the conductor is the balancing of 
the choir. This responsibility lies at the 
door of both the director and the composer. 
Most choral -music is composed for only 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. In_ the 
soprano section for instance, we have the 
tone color of a coloratura, a lyric, a dramatic 
etc. These thin, medium and thick sounds 
must all be so blended that they must 
sound as one quality. The same applies to 
all sections. Why cannot composers write 
choral music so each color voice will have 
it's own part to sing, like each color 
instrument has it’s own part in the orchestra? 
I raised this question at the Detroit meet- 
ing of the National Association of American 
Composers, and the way the question was 
answered was “where will the composer of 
such music find a conductor with a good 
enough ear to hear the parts and where 
would they find a chorus which could read 
so many different parts? As it is they seem 
to have a hard enough time staying in key 
reading just four parts.” Perhaps this is a 
fault, but it will continue until the choruses 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL — (Continued from page 11) 


the \merican Academy of Teachers of Singing and the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association) in attempting to present the private 
voca! teachers’ case by personal representation before the House 
Committee. This attempt was rejected by that body. Alhough the 
assoc ation’s representative, Mr. Arthur Gerry of New York City, 
has 'een promised a personal appearance before the Senate Com- 
mittte on Labor and Public Affiairs now considering the bill, the 
actu. | invitation has not formally materialized at the time of THE 
BUI -ETIN going to press. 

In the article of the March-April issue, each NATS member 
was irged to write to his or her Congressmen, protesting against 
a bil’ so worded as to make it possible to discriminate against any 
established private teacher of music. It is difficult to ascertain at 
this ‘ime as to just how many members have responded to the 
call. However, there is quoted below an excerpt from a very 
vital letter which was sent to Washington by one of NATS’ 
prominent teachers, as requested, and which makes for interesting 
reading. More of such cooperation would add considerably to the 
strength of the position taken by the National Association in this 
matter. 

‘But in a number of states private teachers have been 
frozen out completely by the approvers. This is grossly 
unfair, as many of the finest and most reputable music 
teachers have no connection with a school. This is especially 
true in New York City, the musical center of the country. 
To New York go hundreds of conservatory graduates for 
final professional training. As you may or may not know, it 
is simply not possible to train a professional musician, (e.g. 
to prepare a singer for an operatic carter), in a four year 
music school course. Now nearly all the teachers best 
qualified to do this final coaching are private teachers. Not 
only are veterans with entitlement barred from the teachers 
they might want, but the teachers themselves are unfairly 
penalized because the advanced nature of their work is gen- 
erally unsuited to a music school curriculum. 

It would seem to be just as easy to pass on the merits of an 
individual as of a school. Certainly the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, which includes most of the competent 
teachers, would be glad to cooperate in supplying to the 
approval boards information regarding the ethical and pro- 
fessional standards of any individual applying for a contract 
with the Veterans Administration.” 


The Bulletin — A Forum 

THE BULLETIN is not entirely a medium through which 
association events are recorded. Although few members take 
advantage of tht fact, THE BULLETIN is available as a national 
forum wherein constructive ideas and courteous differences of 
opinions and theories may be given expression. 

There is, undoubtedly, a wide divergence of opinion on many 
subjec's involved in the field of the vocal teacher, the student and 
the ariist-singer. With each issue of THE BULLETIN there are 
also many potent beliefs brought to light through the channel of 
contrinuted articles on the national magazine’s pages. Surely, 
not every one agrees in all details with the theories and practices 
that sre thus publicized, nor perhaps with their practical and 
pedag-gical applications to the problems at hand. If projected into 
the press in orderly fashion, (subject to the necessary editing) 
many points and principles that are not completely parallel with 
those .et forth in the printed articles, will greatly enhance the 
values and over-all scope of any serious subject—in other words, 
Viewpc:nts from both sides of the fence. 

The editor welcomes the sincere reaction of BULLETIN 


readers to all printed articles and editorials appearing in its 
columns. Let’s make THE BULLETIN a more extended forum of 
problem discussion, by sending in to the editor your own interpreta- 
tion of those questions that are of vital importance to all of us 
who teach the gentle but serious art of singing. 


Operation Zero Hour ....... 

At the recent annual meeting of the National Music Council 
held in New York City, Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, President of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, presented a most in- 
teresting and illuminating address on the above subject. It re- 
ferred to a project embarked upon several weeks ago by the 
Federation. 

She revealed that the object is an endeavor to insure the pre- 
sentation of worthwhile music on the air between midnight and the 
early morning hours, when radio is a solace to the sleepless, the 
weary and the ill. Much talk and many studies have been made 
by various musical organizations in behalf of the betterment of 
radio music, but here is a practical and helpful solution of one 
phase of the situation, actually put into operation. Mrs. Miller, 
her assisting officers and the Federation are to be sincerely con- 
gratulated upon the project now in working order. It should set 
other musical organizations to thinking—cooperatively. 

Below are some important excerpts from the Federation presi- 
dent’s talk. 

“Preceding the initiation of this project, there was a long, ex- 
ploratory period of tuning in, at midnight and after, on radio 
stations all through the country to determine what type of music 
was actually being offered. The ensuing discovery was distinctly 
discouraging. With but two exceptions the only programs it was 
possible to hear from my home city, Providence, were of anything 
but soothing character. They were jive recordings for the most 
part, or “hot bands” stressing the noisier instruments, and they 
were interrupted with great frequency by not particularly appeal- 
ing commercial announcements. 

There were two oases in this sterile musical desert. One was 
the post-midnight program presented over Station WBAL, Balti- 
more, with Archdale Jones as commentator, which is sans com- 
mercials and features excellent music interspersed with words of 
comfort and cheer, the reading—occasionally—of fine poetry, and 
furtherance of a search for lost persons. 

The other was the post-midnight program, broadcast after the 
Federation investigation was started, but not as a direct result 
of the Federation effort, by WNBC, key station of the National 
Broadcasting Company, which is consistently presenting, under 
the title of “Music through the Night,” the finest of concert music, 
midnight to morning. Both these efforts have been highly—and 
officially—commended by the National Federation. 

Meanwhile, through our National Vice President, Mrs. Ronald 
Arthur Dougan, of Beloit, Wisconsin, we have, through a total 
of almost 6,000 communications, been in contact with approxi- 
mately all the local radio stations of the United States to discover 
what they are broadcasting from midnight to 5 a. m. and to sug- 
gest to them that they follow the pattern of WBAL and WNBC. 

This is the beginning of an effort, in which we will solicit the 
cooperation of other musical organizations, to try and provide a 
radio program in the late night and early morning hours which 
will really bring comfort and solace to the unhappy, seriously ill 
and distressed people, victims of insomnia, who seek some genuine 
musical solace during that period. 

I do not mean that radio stations should play Bach or Beethoven 
or Brahms, or that they should discourse the music of great 
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By Dudley Buck 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE SINGER-An Attempt to Clarify Erroneous Terminology 


(1869-1941 ) 


Ed. Note: From time to time adherance is made to the policy of publishing in THE 
BULLETIN columns, articles written by former leading authorities in the voice teaching 
field. Frequently, theories governing teaching and singing change over periods of years, 
and it is interesting to the serious-minded to glance backward occasionally and read of 
the thoughts and beliefs of others who have gone on, and who were equally as serious as 
we. It is, therefore, a privilege to reprint here an article written by the well known vocal 
teacher of his time, Dudley Buck of New York City, which was originally published in 
“Tempo,” as of March 1934. That haunting specter called Terminology which now so 
plagues us when our conscious permits, appears to have been very much in the atmos- 


phere of twenty or so years ago, the same as today. And today, the task of pinning down 


to earth the terminology specter, still remains unfinished. 


As can readily be seen from the title of 
this article, I am privileged to write on any 
and all points of the art of singing. This 
has its advantages and disadvantages for, in 
an article of this length, one certainly cannot 
cover the entire gamut of voice production. 
In reality it would require several articles 
of this same length to adequately cover the 
subject, but this has been done several times, 
by many people, and sometimes most ably. 
However, in the past decade or more the re- 
markable research work of the physicists 
upon the problems of the telephone, the 
radio, the talking moving pictures and, 
probably the most advanced of them all, the 
public address system of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, we have learned a great deal 
about the science of sound which has not 
been of detriment to the singer or to the 
teacher of singing. I am perfectly aware 
that this knowledge is not essential to the 
singer, nor would I broach this subject to 
the beginner, but knowledge never weakened 
anyone’s powers and to my mind there is 
always much satisfaction in knowing the 
truth. 

The results of research work have shown 
some of the fallacies under which we have 
labored and proven that some of the ter- 
minologies used by the teacher of singing 
are anything but true statements. For 
example, telling the singer to relax his 
throat when producing a tone. Nobody can 
produce a good tone with a relaxed throat 
for the simple reason that the moment the 
throat is relaxed it becomes flabby and more 
or less closed. When pressure is exerted 
upon a relaxed throat it causes the power- 
ful constrictor muscles to instantly contract 
and the result is a pinched or throaty sound. 
It is nature’s way of saving the instrument 
from strain, but even nature cannot produce 
beautiful tones with a constricted throat. 
The ant.thesis of these conditions is what the 
singer must learn to acquire, viz., a firm 
throat that remains open so that the tone can 
flow through it without interference, into 
the mouth. There is no sense of strain under 
these conditions, but a decided sense of 
secur.ty which very easily could be mistaken 
for relaxation due to the sense of freedom. 


Another well-established fallacy is that 
of considering the nasal cavity as an im- 
portant resonator of the voice. My opinion 
as to the value of the head cavities as 
resonators received a decided shock some 
years ago when the late Mr. I. B. Crandall 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, with 
whom I was discussing the subject of 
resonance, asked me, “How can the nasal 
cavity be an important resonator when it 
is virtually a fixed cavity which will only 
resonate to a single pitch and is lined with 
thick folds of moist mucous membrane?” 
The answer is, it is not a resonator—it is a 
modifier and in that capacity an important 
part of the machinery. And what is the 
principal resonator of the voice? The 
pharynx—the entire throat, which is a 
large cavity lined with but little mucous 
membrane and when it is firmed, which it 
must be while singing, makes a very efficient 
resonator. Not only that, but it is capable 
of innumerable changes and inter-changes 
and therefore is able to resonate any or all 
pitches. The good Lord is a wonderful 
mechanic and he accomplished a great job 
when he created man, therefore, is it to be 
wondered at that he placed the principal 
resonator of the voice directly above the 
source of sound—the vocal chords? 

There are several other generally accepted 
vocal fallacies such as “Placing the Voice,” 
“The Mouth as an Important Resonator,” 
the idea that “High Tones are Head Tones” 
and others but space will only permit of a 
few brief remarks on these. As far as 
placing the voice is concerned, there is 
nothing to place. It is a condition, not an 
act. You cannot place vibrating air. The 
terminology is wrong. The mouth cannot 
be an important resonator because the 
vowel, to be correct, must be formed in 
the pharynx. If formed in the mouth it 
would be next to impossible to adjust 
the other cavities and therefore the singer 
could not resonate both the vowel and 
fundamental correctly. The fundamental at 
best would be weak and as the fundamental 
is at least 50 per cent of the energy of a 
tone, most of its character would be lacking. 


The idea that high tones are head tones is 
another well-established fallacy. We all 
know that the source of tone lies in the 
larynx—at the vocal chords. In order to 
produce a head tone, it would, therefor. , be 
necessary to amputate the larynx and 
it in the head. Of course, this is not wht js 
meant. It is another case of poor ‘rm. 
inology, but for so many years the ide: has 
been adhered to that the resonance of igh 
tones really was in the head cavities, that 
undoubtedly it will require quite some ‘ime 
for the singer to accept the proofs o! the 
scientists that such a statement is an ab .urd 
one. However, in thinking this over, do not 
forget that scientists do not give out ‘heir 
findings until they have been proven from) all 
angles. Two and two must make four with 
them. 

Do not misunderstand me as meaning that 
the head cavities are useless to the singer. 
Far from it. I am only trying to point out 
that they cannot be called resonators in 
the true sense of the word, “but they un- 
doubtedly serve,” to quote the well-known 
scientist, Prof. G. Oscar Russell, “to alter 
the concomitant of partials in the complex 
tone. Hence, the mouth, nasal and head 
cavities could undoubtedly all be more 
justifiably called modifiers, which they are, 
rather than resonators.” 

Voice production in itself is nothing more 
or less than the equalizing, harmonizing and 
balancing of two apparently opposing forces 
—-pressure, the motive power, and resistance, 
the controlling power. I think all singers and 
teachers of singing will agree on this point, 
but when one adds that physiologically 
speaking this means a balance between the 
inspiratory and expiratory muscles, the 
scientists call attention to the fact that in 
expiration this control is properly the 
function of the laryngeal muscles—the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE SINGER and TELEVISION — 


Continued from page 4 


basic requirement of good television, and it 
is simple enough to learn how to enlarge 
upon or project this truth for the more 
publ c media of theatre, opera and club or 
concert performance. 


1 other words, television begs for a 
brin. ing together of the scientifically and 
techically separated elements of the singer’s 
interpretation, presence and appear- 
into the totality of the whole human 
who is communicating thought and 
sens. and feeling through the medium of 
song to other suggestible and receptive hu- 
man beings. And any true contact between 
humin beings requires of us a sense of 
personal definition or identity, and a mean- 
ingful relationship with our environment 
which is expressed through deeply motivated 
speech (which may be in the form of song) 
and action. The good singer in any medium, 
must be more than a well-built and well- 
tuned instrument. There must be a guiding 
intelligence, a technical understanding of 
expressive possibilities that is matched by a 
depth of human understanding and sensitive 
awarenesa, temperament and_ response. 
These problems are only accentuated by 
the intimacy and searching security of TV, 
which asks that the singer be totally expres- 
sive as a human being—not merely through 
voice, but through significant action or 
revelation of thought and feeling through 
face and body, look and gesture. 

This wholeness or integrity. of human 
personality requires, on the part of the vocal 
performer, a decisiveness of interpretation 
that does not direct itself vaguely or waver 
between large generalities but, under the 
close scrutiny of TV, reveals itself specifically 
in meaningful relationships of inner thought 
and feeling to external appearance and 
action. The attitudes and reactions of the 
“persona” of the song must be as fluently 
expressed and clearly focussed in visual 
forms as they are vocally. In my own ex- 
perience in directing and training singers 
for all types of musical appearances on TV, 
including opera, I have never encountered 
one who did not sing better when he was 
enabled to realize his interpretation in 
visual as well as vocal expression. Relating 
this expression to the various cameras and 
the microphone is the smallest part of the 
problem. The artistic stimulation of inward 
feeliny. and relating it effectively to the 
imaginative world of the song in honest, 
intimsiec, visual terms is the crucial problem 
for the singer in television. He must be 
seen ) be expressively human to be wel- 
come, as a visitor with something to say 
in song to his hosts, via television, in 
millions of varied homes across a whole 
continent, in each of which he is giving a 


voic 
ance 
bein 


command performance. Sing truly to one 
man, or even to yourself, and a nation will 
listen attentively. That is the challenge— 
and problem—of television. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CHORAL 
SINGER AND CONDUCTOR 
(Continued from page 12) 


are put in the hands of vocally prepared 
conductors and not in the hands of organists 
and instrumentalists who know nothing 
about the problems of a singer. 

To be an effective choral conductor it 
takes an individual with a fine capacity for 
being a good teacher. He must be able to 
aid each singer with his vocal problems 
and have the necessary psychology to cope 
with the problems arising in such group 
participation. May I digress here just a 
moment to make a suggestion to our or- 
ganization? The answer to good singing and 
conducting is good teaching. The source 
of good teaching lies in our teacher colleges 
and music schools. We should try to see 
that the teachers in these institutions are 
superior teachers—well trained, well pre- 
pared, and have a correct idea of their 
mission as teachers. The average voice 
teacher in our schools are not sufficiently 
prepared. The teacher in the class room is 
confronted y all the vocal problems there 
are. Therefore she should be a first class 
voice teacher so that the ills of her pupils 
may be cured in the lower grades before 
they come to high school and private 
teachers. She should at least know and 
have an ear so trained that when a natural 
voice is found in her class room she can 
lead that child to the perfection which he 
can attain. Many, many voices of high 
potentiality are lost through the poorly 
trained vocal teacher. The success of our 
singers is in the ears of our teachers. So we 
as an organization should build up: our in- 
fluence to remedy the situation and to assure 
a future generation of better singers. 

All the mentioned problems are coopera- 
tive problems; accuracy, diction, tone, phras- 
ing, rhythm and interpretation,—cooperative 
between conductor and members of his 
chorus. It is the conductor’s job to see 
that everything is placed in it’s proper 
adjustment, to bring all of the parts together 
to form a solid chord. It is a pushing back 
and bringing forward of sections to keep 
everything in balance. It is correct phras- 
ing, because that is the ear mark of an 
artist. It is the process of moving one 
phrase in to the other: it means for the 
singer proper use of breath; it means being 
mentally alert so he can set the mood on 
the very first sound; it means always having 
control of his singing faculties. 


Each individual singer may be likened to 
a flower in a beautiful garden and the con- 
ductor as one who plucks each flower and 
arranges it to form a beautiful bouquet that 
brings joy and happiness to all who through 
this great gift of God makes the world a 
more beautiful place to give Him honor. 

Paper read at the annual meeting of The 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
Chicago Ill., Dec. 27, 1951. 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE SINGER 
(Continued from page 14) 

muscle of the larynx—and herein lies 
another fallacy. Of course, the vocal bands, 
alone, could never take entire care of the 
breath force unless they were supported by a 
firm throat and body, for after all, it is the 
body that is the keyboard upon which the 
singer plays. The necessary support, there- 
fore, means the proper degree of activity of 
the entire muscular and nervous systems. 

It is well known that it is next to impos- 
sible to change anybody’s religious belief. 
I sometimes feel that it is almost of equal 
difficulty to change a singer’s ideas, or 
perhaps I mean, a singing teacher's ideas. 
We are a tenacious body as a rule, stubborn, 
inclined to be self-opinionated and self- 
satisfied, but that seems to me a poor 
attitude to take in face of the positive proofs 
that the scientists have put within our reach 
regarding our own art. I see a new era 
dawning, and as P. T. Barnum said, “You 
can fool some of the people all the time and 
all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all the time,” and 
this I feel is true, at the present time, of 
singers, students and investigators of voice. 


NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from page 7) 


Southern California, Los Angeles August 
24 through 29, will repeat some of the 
features which were most enjoyed last year 
and is strengthening its program with sev- 
eral new speakers. 

Lotte Lehmann, now of the Music Acad- 
emy of the West, authority in opera and 
Lieder, will give an afternoon’s demonstra- 
tion of her manner of coaching repertoire 
which has inspired both singers and teachers 
since she recently turned to this endeavor. In 
a workshop concerned with technical details 
of voice production and pedagogy it is easy 
to lose sight of teaching musical values and 
inspiring the student with an insight into 
the finest repertoire. Mme. Lehmann’s pre- 
sentation will give this needed emphasis. 

Midway between the study of the mech- 
anism and the technic of the voice as an 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE BENEFITS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP— 


By Richard De Young, Chicago, Illinois 


CH.Al 
What Do They Mean to You? J— 
58 Pel 


This is, perhaps, a good time of the year to review briefly the benefits of membership 
in the National Association of Teachers of Singing. 


The local Chapters (19 of them) are hold- 
ing their final spring meetings, so also are 
important regional centers, and Local Study 
Groups. Soon the five great teachers’ con- 
ference Workshops wil be in operation, and 
teachers from all over the country will be 
meeting with their coleagues, renewing old 
friendships and making new contacts. 

The demonstrations, the discussions, the 
lectures and above all, the comradeship ex- 
perienced as a result of these stimulating ac- 
tivities give many a teacher just the lift he 
needs after a gruelling and tiring season. 

It could be claimed that here is the great- 
est benefit of all. This intangible feeling of 
“belonging” to a _ select and carefully 
screened group, should be a source of pride 
and satisfaction to every member. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, however, 
there are still those who occasionally ask 
the provocative question, “What do I get 
for my $6.00?” It is our purpose to en- 
numerate below, the various functions the 
association performs in the interest of the 
individual teachers. But first it should be 
understood that the value of membership is 
in direct proportion to the degree of parti- 
cipation on the part of the member himself. 

The several administrations of officers 
during the past eight years, have built a 
great organization which makes the benefits 
of membership available to all. From the 
annual conventions down to the modest re- 
gional meeting of four or five members, dis- 
cussion of measures for mutual welfare is 
now within the reach of each member, even 
if he has to organize such a group himself. 

The point is that the pattern is there. 
The materials are obtainable. He has only 
to express his wish to participate, to his re- 
gional governor. 

To enumerate direct benefits, examine the 
three fold brochure which is now in your 
hands or soon wil be. There you will find: 
One—That we are determined to establish 
the highest possible standards of ethical 
principles in the profession of teaching sing- 
ing. 

What many prospective and even present 
members do not know, is that prior to 1944, 
the year of our incorporation, the profession 
had been under severe censure and criticism 
in newspapers, national magazines, and even 
on the radio—(Mr. Goldowsky of Boston 
and Tanglewood had said in an interview 
between acts of a Saturday performance at 
the Metropolitan, “The singing teachers of 
this country are taking the young American 
singers for a ride.”) Music critics in news- 


papers, and feature writers in magazines 
were also designating our noble profession 
as a ‘racket” carried on without supervision 
or regulation, taking hundreds of thousands 
of dollars from the public annually, ruining 
many promising voices, and competing with 
one another in a cut-throat fashion. 

There were then, and there are now, 
many reputable teachers in the United States, 
and the country was producing many good 
singing artists. It became necesary there- 
fore for the reputable and worthy teachers to 
band together, not only for mutual protec- 
tion, but in order to make an organized ef- 
fort to remedy the situation. 

The first step was, logically, to set up a 
Code of Ethics to which we would all pledge 
ourselves, so that our profession could attain 
a standing in the public esteem, similar to 
that of law or medicine. 

2. The next statement under ‘Purposes” 
is a powerful one. “To establish and main- 
tain the highest possible standards of com- 
petence in said teaching profession.” 

To that end this association has labored 
mightily during the past eight years. All 
of that labor, and to a great extent the ex- 
pense of that labor, has been borne by 
members of this association of high standing 
professionally and with busy teaching sched- 
ules, (but with ‘a vision beyond themselves” ) 
which made them willing and eager to set 
up the various projects and programs, which 
are now such an important part of the 
benefits the membership gets for its six dol- 
lars! Of this program, more later. 

3. We are also committed to a program 
of research touching all phases of voice 
teaching and pedagogy, and to the dis- 
semination of all information so gained, to 
the profession at large. This has already 
resulted in a number of research publica- 
tions, and a Research Committee of ten 
members is still actively engaged in this 
activity. 

So much for the primary purposes. Now 
for the actual objectives, so far faithfully 
carried out by each succeeding administra- 
tion of executive officers. 

First:—Making a definite effort toward 
more efficient and stabilized vocal pedagogy, 
by bringing together in a closely knit or- 
ganization all sincere competent and ethically 
minded teachers thus providing opportunity 
for the inter-discussion of their mutually 
shared problems. This has been and is 
being done. 

Further, if you, the reader, will refer to 
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the brochure and give careful thought t« the 
six enumerated objectives, and then resi op 
about meetings, the annual conventions. dis. 
trict meetings, the workshops, the chapters, 
the local study groups, and finally the 
Bulletin, you will see that you can claim 
for our National Association the bivgest 
package of direct benefits to membe:ship 
offered by any large organization itm ' 


kind. as a ch 
The NATS activities go on the yearmof te 
around. Other organizations of comparable! 


size offer an annual convention, an ceca. the «nt 
sional publication, and that’s all!; yet 
are about the same. makirig 

The member who has the brochure in hig 15° 
hands has a better answer to the question "de 
than this writer can give. He should help S™it! 
“raise the standard” by passing it on to ajsttencth 
competent, eligible colleague. He can claim 
with pride that while his Association is not 
“exclusive” it is nevertheless, highly selec. 
tive, and has accomplished a complete 
change in the atmosphere of voice teaching 
in America. 

Finally, whether its ultimate goal is to be 
that of a learned society, or an accrediting 
body, it has already served to establish for 
the voice teaching profession that position 
of dignity and recognition which is its just 
due. 
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“No artist has the right to place himself 
above the law. But like the rest of us, he is 
entitled to judgment by a jury of his peers.” 


Hendrick Van Loon 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING (Inc. ) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. 
Among the foregoing, special at- 
tention is called to 

THE SACRED ORATORIO 

(Theo. Presser & Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 
Price $1.00 
Contact Your Local Dealer 


American Academy publications may be ‘:ad 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to ajply 
to cost of printing and iransmission. 
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CHAPTER NOTES .. .. , continued from page 9 


58 lelmont Ave., Northampton, Mass.; 
Mr. \Villard Clark, 187 Florida St., Spring- 
feld. Mass.; Mrs. L. B. Woodworth, 154 
Map'. St., Springfield, Mass.; Mr. William 
Hold: idge, Holyoke High School, Holyoke, 
Mass.: Mrs. Mary Williston, 33 Laurel St.. 
Holy: ke, Mass.; Mrs. Robert Feldman, 24 
Kelloug Ave., Amherst, Mass. 

M. ssachusetts rejoices in its two chapters 
at oposite ends of the state. 

Th. vitality of the Boston Chapter serves 
as a challenge and example to all sections 
of the country and testifies to the power 
of dvnamic leadership. Voice teachers of 
the entire state owe a debt to Gertrude 
Tingley for her imagination and energy in 
makiig Greater Boston aware of NATS. 

The Western Massachusetts Chapter 
unde’ the presidency of John Hanks ot 
Smith College promises to give added 
strength to the association as a whole. 


Chicago Chapter 
The Chicago Chapter of the National 
Association completed two years of activity 
with two 1952 meetings. 
On Feb. 9 a dinner meeting honored our 
local members, recently elected officers of 


the National Association—Walter Allen 
Stults, president and E. Clifford Toren, 
secretary. Henry Veld, director of the 
Apollo Club, spoke on “Problems of Voice 
Teachers in Regard to Choral Singing.” 

On May 3, at a dinner meeting, a new 
slate of officers was elected, as follows: 
President, William Phillips; Vice-president, 
Sonia Sharnova; Secretary, Frances Grund; 
Treasurer, David Austin. Directors—Her- 
manus Baer, 2-year term; B. Fred Wise, 
l-year term; Earle Tanner, 1-year term. 
Nelli Gardini and Thomas MacBurney re- 
main for one more year. The guests of 
honor were Mae Graves Atkins (Chicago 
teacher who leaves to teach in London, 
England) and Mrs. Alma K. Anderson, past- 
president of Illinois Federation of Music 
Clubs, and president of Golden Lyre 
Foundation, who spoke on music in youth 
week. The guest speaker was Dr. Siegmund 
Levarie of the music faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His subject was “The 
Mission of Vocal Music.” 


St. Louis District Chapter 


The new St. Louis District Chapter of 
the National Association held an important 


meeting on May 18, at the Clinic and Re- 
search Building, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis. 

Dr. Hallowell Davis, Director of Research 
at the Central Institute for the Deaf, and 
Professor of Physiology, Washington Univ. 
School of Medicine, gave an_ interesting 
address on “The Physiology of Respiration 
and Vocal Production,” and showed the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories high-speed motion 
pictures of “The Action of the Larynx.” In 
addition, Dr. Goldstein’s collection of an- 
atomical models and specimens were on 
display. 

A short business meeting was held, and 
among other matters, the following slate 
of chapters was elected: President, Oren L. 
Brown, Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois; 
Vice-president, Clay Ballew, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, Rosemary Greene Brinson, E. 
St. Louis, Ill.; Treasurer, Ella Zopf Woods, 
St. Louis, Mo. Board of Directors, Floyd 
V. Wakeland, Carbondale, Ill., 3-year term; 
Pearl White Walker, St. Charles, Mo., 2- 
year term; Ernest L. Cox, Columbia, Mo., 
l-year term. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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@ SEVEN DELIGHTFUL VOCAL SELECTIONS FOR RADIO — RECITAL — STUDY 
THREE MOUNTAIN BALLADS...... 


BLACK IS THE COLOR OF MY TRUE LOVE'S HAIR 
131-41047 $ .60 


HE’S GONE AWAY 
NIGHTINGALE 


(Unusual settings for voice and piano of these unique 
American folk ballads. 


traditional 
material.) 


REALIZATION...... 


121-40021 


$ .60 


(Medium voice, key of C, popular style, melodic line. 
Full but not difficult accompaniment. Excellent for 
concerts, recitals, and for radio programs.) 


Clifford Shaw 
131-41048 $ .60 
131-41049 


Excellent concert 


Olive Dungan 


SILENCE...... 


121-40020 $ .60 


(Low voice, key of F, rich melodic. Type of love song 
that lingers in your memory.) 


HABANERA from “Carmen”...... 


131-40014 $ .60 
(NEW reprint edition with three texts: the original 
French, Italian, and a new English translation. Original 
Key, mezzo in D) 


EXULTATION.. 


111-40034 $ .50 
(High or Medium voice, key of D,, simple, effective song 
full of deep sentiment. Secular with religious aspiration.) 


For further vocal information, be sure to write for special 
leaflets or our Vocal Catalog. DEPT. B-5-52 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Olive Dungan 


Georges Bizet 


Guy Marriner 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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GRASS ROOTS OPERA IN AMERICA—Some Questions and Answers. . .. . 


Compiled by A. J. FLETCHER, Administrative Chairman of Grass Roots Opera and of the Institute of Opera (University of North 
Carolina); National Opera Chairman, National Federation of Music Clubs. 


questions. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. What is the Institute of Opera? 

A. It is a part of the Extension Division of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill established in Raleigh for the purpose 
of giving instruction in voice, opera dra- 
matics, operatic repertoire, opera adminis- 
tration, and related courses, and providing 
training for young singers for apearances in 
opera, concert, oratorio, television and radio. 
Beginning September, 1952, it will be lo- 
cated on the campus of the University at 
Chapel Hill. 

Q. Who will be the Director? 

A. Norman Cordon, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, and now head 
of Music Program for North Carolina. A full 
faculty will be announced later. 

Q. Will students be permitted to study at 
the University for a degree while attending 
the Institute of Opera? 

A. Yes, for any degree desired. Gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school will be 
required of those who wish to earn college 
credits. 

Q. Do you consider that Grass Roots 
Opera is in a position to render a service of 
special benefit to young singers who are 
about ready for a professional career? 

A. Yes. Their chances for employment 
are greatly enhanced if they know the fun- 
damentals of acting before they go to the 


Boston—NATS Convention City 1952— 
Interior of Faneuil Hall. 


Ed. Note: Mr. Fletcher addressed the National Association’s annual convention held at 
Chicago in December 1951, on the subject of Grass Roots Opera, and his address was pub- 
lished in the January-February 1952 issue of THE BULLETIN. Since the interest of all 
vocal teachers is strong in connection with the current problems of inceptive operatic de- 
velopment for young students and singers, and as the favorable reaction among NATS 
members to Mr. Fletcher's approach to same has been widespread, THE BULLETIN pub- 
lishes herewith as a supplement to the before mentioned article, a compilation of some 
of the opera questions that have been sent in to him, together with his answers to these 


metropolitan centers. Grass Roots Opera is 
prepared to supply the actual experience 
necessary to “bridge over” from studio to 
the professional stage. 

Q. Is there a limit to the number of stu- 
dents the Institute of Opera will accept? 

A. No. The University has unlimited ac- 
commodations for students. 

Q. Does Grass Roots Opera limit its per- 
formers? 

A. Yes. Not more than twenty full-time 
performers will be accepted for the 1952-53 
season, unless it appears that total perform- 
ances will run considerably in excess of one 
hundred. . 

Q. Does one have to register and attend 
the Institute of Opera in Chapel Hill in 
order to obtain experience in a_ principal 
role in Grass Roots Opera? 

A. No. Performing scholarships with 
Grass Roots Opera in Raleigh are available 
to singers whose records, qualifications and 
references are satisfactory to the Director of 
Grass Roots Opera. Applicants should give 
full particulars with application, and en- 
close recent photograph. All qualified stu- 
dents attending the Institute of Opera at 
Chapel Hill will be used in performances as 
heretofore. 

Q. What operas do you expect to perform 
during the 1952-53 season? 

A. School for Lovers (Cosi Fan Tutte— 
Mozart), Carmen, La Traviata, Don Pas- 
quale, and Secret Marriage. We will need 
voices for principal roles in each of the 
foregoing. 

Q. Do you have other operas in prepara- 
tion? 

A. Yes, Marriage of Figaro, the Menotti 
operas, and others. They will be produced 
as occasion and suitable voices permit. 

Q. How many performances are you giv- 
ing during the present season? 

A. Eighty, including one dramatized 
Elijah. 

Q. How many during the 1952-53 season? 

A. More than one hundred. 

Q. Is there any other plan like this in 
operation in the United States? 

A. No, nor in Europe so far as we know. 
There are many good opera workshops in 


the United States which put on one to three 
performances per year, but none that gives 
or plans to give 80 to 100 performance, in 
a single season. This number can be doubied 
in North Carolina with proper singing ind 
performing personnel. 

Q. Will the courses offered at the Insti: :te 
of Opera qualify a student for a profession 
other than singing in Opera? 

A. Yes. Stage directing, and all prac: cal 
aspects of staging operas, obtaining sponsurs, 
concert work, oratorio, radio and television 
(when available). 

Q. Will singers have a chance to get out- 
side jobs to help pay expenses? 

A. Yes. All applications should state the 
non-musical skills possessed by applic »nt. 
Then, whether application is made to Insti- 
tute of Opera at Chapel Hill or to Grass 
Roots Opera in Raleigh, an effort wil! be 
made to help you. Also, we plan to set up 
an Artists’ Bureau to supply talent on a 
commercial basis. This should provide some 
revenue. 


Q. Do the performers realize any financial 
reward from their performances? 

A. Yes. Through scholarship arrange- 
ment with each performer, amount thereof 
being dependent upon the number of his or 
her performances, door receipts, and other 
factors. Such scholarships are open to all 
students who may qualify to do a role. 


Q. What is the cost of attending the Insti- 
tute of Opera at Chapel Hill? 

A. Inquiry should be made direct to Nor- 
man Cordon, Director of Institute of Opera 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Q. Does a performer have to pay to sing 
and perform with Grass Roots Opera? 

A. No. You will have to pay room rent 
(double) around $22.50 per month; cost of 
meals at Community House (breakfast and 
dinner) $8.25 per week. (Current Cost). 
This is probably less than one would pay 
anywhere else. 

Q. How may one qualify to become a 
member of Grass Roots Opera? 

A. By application, audition, and recent 
photograph. The audition may be by rec- 
ords, or by voice teacher or musician se- 
lected by Opera Director. 


Q. If a singer is accepted this spring or 
summer, will principal roles be assigned so 
as to enable singer to memorize them ‘efore 
season opens October Ist? 

A. Yes. Those who are accepted will be 
assigned principal roles in three to four dif- 
ferent operas and should, if possible, <now 
their parts by heart by the time the s:ason 
opens. Season will last through May. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CHORAL TRAINING FOR THE VOCALIST ....... 


By Edgar Schofield, New York City 


In -eply to various articles written on the value of choral training for the vocalist, these 
few observations might prove interesting in presenting the opposite view. The vocal teacher 
has been criticized as being unsympathetic, even to such an extent that he has been accused 
of being an obstacle to the future of choral singing. 


There are many good reasons for saying 
that choral ensemble singing is valuable in 
the training and development of the singer. 
However, it is fraught with much danger, 
and that undoubtedly explains the attitude 
of miny vocal teachers (I fear I am one) 
against it. The best possible arrangement, 
or happy fate, would be for the singer to 
come to his serious training as a soloist with 
his musicianship already established; not a 
comnion occurrence, but never-the-less often 
true. The best of all preparations for the 
singer is that he has conquered another 
instrument musically and technically before 
he aitempts voice (preferably the piano, 
but often other instruments such as the 
strings, woodwinds or horns are almost 
equally valuable). This largely assures an 
adequate musical background, completed 
by the addition of some theory or harmony 
subjects. This plus the fact that it has 
taught the student the value of discipline 
of study and practice. 

I am not saying that good cannot come 
from choral training; such valuable assets 
as sight singing, rhythm, phrasing, getting 
used to a conductor’s beat, adapting to other 
parts and so forth. The danger lurks in 
the fact that much harm may be done the 
voice itself in acquiring these virtues. As 
a matter of fact, many conductors are not 
voice men, and in many cases do not know 
or care much about the human instrument. 
This applies also to many church organists 
and glee club directors. They seem to think 
itequal to the use and abuse one could give 
a piano or a clarinet. Often their idea of a 
good rehearsal is to reiterate and hammer 
at hard passages many times over, passages 


which would be difficult for the trained 
singer to do once. For example, I was 
present at an afternoon rehearsal of a very 
fine choral group under the direction of one 
of our first conductors of international 
reputation. The rehearsal was so long, so 
arduous and fatiguing that the evening per- 
formance suffered a loss of at least fifty 
percent of its effectiveness by this folly. 
Here we come to another danger mark. The 
choral singer is rarely, if ever, the trained 
singer, and as such does not know the cor- 
rect use of his voice; or, to put it another 
way, how to protect himself from over-use, 
which is in itself abuse. Also, the ensemble 
singer doesn’t hear his own voice, swallowed 
up as it is in the composite sound, and in- 
variably overloads his normal tone. This, 
added to perhaps three hours of strenuous 
rehearsing, with countless climaxes done 
again and again, can irreparably injure the 
young and immature voice. The laborious 
training of the instrumentalist goes on all 
through his childhood; usually the singer 
doesn’t start to learn his instrument till 
maturity. 

Another fault of the choral conductor is 
that they strive to imitate the sounds of 
orchestral instruments. Trained professional 
singers would laugh in their faces if they 
were asked to do the things choral singers 
are expected to do. This is especially in- 
jurious to the immature and untrained voices 
because they have to resort to all manner 
of vocal distortions to to achieve the effects 
demanded of them. The normal tone, not 
loud, not soft, where balance and distribu- 
tion are most readily found by the singer 


is rarely used. Invariably there is over in- 
dulgence in the extremes of the dynamic 
scale. Fortissimo and pianissimo, always the 
hardest to sing correctly, constantly pulling 
and hauling the vocal instrument to and 
fro, too often are the delight of the choral 
conductor. By all means make the singer 
a musician, but in so doing don’t ruin his 
instrument. He can’t buy another one, you 
know. 

Virgil Thomson writes, in his criticism of 
a recent College choir concert, “The actual 
sound of this choir, careful as it is, is not 
to this reviewer's taste. It is so consistently 
covered and predominantly soft, that it 
sounds far more like cellos in the male sec- 
tion and flutes in the female than like human 
voices, and the conductor over-shades in 
performance this already shadowy tone. 
The whole effect, in consequence, is of 
expression lacking frankness, of melody 
teased, of music twisted, withheld, im- 
masculated.” 

The following quote is from a critic of the 
New York Times: “Like many non-profes- 
sional choral groups, the College Glee Club 
likes to frisk around with theatrical effects 
—sudden swells and pianissimos, stretches of 
somewhat unnecessary pianissimo singing 
punctuated by contrasting fortes, and the 
like.” 

Commercially a singer mustn’t stay long 
in a chorus, not only to save his voice, but 
his reputation as well. He soon will be 
tabbed a chorister and never be allowed to 
leave the ranks. I have never known, in 
over thirty years, of a chorus singer at the 
Met being graduated into principal roles. 
Often the illustration of successfully coming 
up the hard way through the chorus is used 
in connection with that great singer, Leonard 
Warren. He was, at one time, a member of 

(Continued on page 24) 


Hartland, Michigan 
AUGUST 10-16 


Twelfth Session 


WALDENWOODS VOICE CONFERENCE 


An intensive study of the application of practical exercises for voice 
development, arising from doctoral research in the developmental growth 
of the human body. 


For conference literature write to 


WALDENWOODS VOICE CONFERENCE 
Box 62, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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CHAPTER NOTES ..... 


Continued from page 17 


Boston Chapter 

Spring was in the air on Saturday, May 
3, when 70 Boston Chapter members and 
guests met at the Red Coach Grill, Boston, 
for their annual banquet. A private dining 
room, gay with spring flowers, was the 
setting for an evening of rare good fellow- 
ship, starting with a cocktail hour at six, 
which was followed by an unusually fine 
dinner. The president, Gertrude Tingley, 
then presented the out-of-town guests and 
the state chairmen, Louise Colgan of Maine, 
Anna Mason Francis of Rhode Island, and 
George Faulkner of New Hampshire. It was 
noted that three of the guests were also 
state presidents of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. Colgan in Maine, 
Mrs. Francis in Rhode Island, and Miss 
Mabel Parkes Friswell in Massachusetts. 
The speakers, Mme. Marie Sundelius of 
the Boston Chapter and Mr. Carl Gutekunst, 
first vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion, were exceptionally fine, and the even- 
ing seemed all too short. Mme. Sundelius, 
relived in a most intimate and charming 
manner her first offer of a Metropolitan 
Opera contract, her doubts about its accep- 
tance for a whole year, and then the joyous 
16 years which followed as a member of the 
company. She took her audience backstage, 
told amusing bits of stage business, neces- 
sary knowledge and routine, and the pleasure 
of working with such fine artists as Muzio, 
Caruso, Scotti, Easton, etc., and particularly 
stressed the friendship of Geraldine Farrar, 
which began when she was with the Met. and 
has lasted through the years. The roles she 
sang and preparation for them made the 
talk one we shall never forget. 

Carl Gutekunst, proved to be “just what 
the members needed.” His address on 


“QUALITY” was specific and definite 
throughout, and he urged us not to forget 
that the quality of the human voice, in its 
many varying forms and intensities is sorme- 
thing every good vocal teacher must strive 
to obtain and hold. He stressed also the 
need for all of us to weigh carefully the 
value of the quality of our own teaching 
day by day, and to demand the best in 
QUALITY from our pupils. A very in- 
terested and valuable question period fol- 
lowed his address and all members ex- 
pressed great appreciation to Mr. Gutekunst 
for coming to us and for the message of 
the evening. 

Miss Tingley thanked the committee on 
By-Laws (which were adopted unanimously 
at the annual business meeting in April) 
Marie A. Bergeron, Chairman, Annie Laurie 
Heiser and Florence L. Crockett, for their 
good work in making such a fine set of rules 
for the Boston Chapter. 


Buffalo Chapter 

The Buffalo Chapter of N.A.T.S. has had 
a successful and inspiring year. The meet- 
ings have been interesting and helpful. Many 
discussions centered around the _ ideas 
gathered from the workshop at Connecticut 
and the Chicago Convention at which Alice 
Rozan represented the Buffalo Chapter. 

The February open meeting was delightful. 
Ragnhild Ihde spoke on “The Influence of 
Ole Bull on Norwegian Songs,” illustrating 
her talk with the singing of lovely Nor- 
wegian songs seldom heard. She was assisted 
by Beverly Solberg. 

In March an open meeting was held with 
Henry Aaron, Assistant Conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, as guest 
speaker. Mr. Aaron gave us a fine picture of 


Courtesy—Nashville Tennessean 


Group of NATS members attending buffet supper following the Southern District regional conference 
held at Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn., March 19. From left, front, Mrs. Robert Kirby, Birmingham 
(guest); Mrs. Joseph Van Sickle, Nashville (hostess), Ferdinand Dunkley, New Orleans; Mrs. Nelson 
Abercrombie, Birmingham; Mrs. Lillian C. Martin, Memphis; rear, Neumon Leighton, Memphis; J. 
Oscar Miller, Chattanooga; John Conrad, Nashville; Louis Nicholas, Nashville. 


how a big orchestra is organized and main. 
tained and told of his vast experience jn 
the selection of singers for orchestra con. 
certs. His talk was most entertaining as well 
as informative. 

In June a joint recital will be given by 
pupils of members of the Chapter, the pro. 
gram to be made up of duets and trios 
from operas. 

Enthusiasm and interest in the Bu‘falo 
Chapter grows steadily and we look forward 
to next season, eager to work out the pro. 
gram we have planned. 


Detroit Chapter 


The last meeting for this season of the 
Detroit chapter of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing was held at the 
Woodward Avenue Baptist Church on Satur- 
day evening, May 10th. After dinner, Miss 
Mable Mickle gave a very informative talk 
on “The Singing Voice From Childhood to 
Adolescence.” Mr. Harry Elliot then gave a 
dramatic reading of the “Nightingale and 
the Rose.” Mr. Walter McNutt, one of 
Canada’s outstanding composers, accom- 
panied Mr. Elliot. Several of Mr. McNutt’s 
songs were to have been sung but due to 
unavoidable circumstances could not be per- 
formed. 

We feel this has been a very profitable 
year for the teachers of voice who have at- 
tended our meetings this year and are look- 
ing forward to a still better year next fall. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


State chairman Lempi S. Rimpila of New 
London, Conn., announces that a prelim- 
inary meeting of National Association mem- 
bers was held on April 27 at the Center 
Church Parish House, New Haven, to lay 
tentative plans for a future New Haven 
chapter. 

After a two-hour roundtable discussion, 
it was decided to call a dinner-meeting some 
time during the latter part of September. 
Refreshments were served by the _host- 
members. Regional governor Romley Fell 
is planning to assist in the formation of a 
permanent chapter body at the Septem- 
ber meeting, and it is also expected that 
lieutenant-governor Gertrude Tingley of 
Boston, will be present. 

Those in attendance at the New [laven 
meeting, in addition to state chairman Rim- 
pila, were Miss Pauline Voorhees anc MIs. 
Louise Shute of New Haven, Miss Catherine 
Russell of Bridgeport, and Mr. Frank Pan 
dolfi of Hartford. Other NATS members 
have signified their interest in the proposed 
chapter formation. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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STING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 


ihe time of the Bulletin going to press, 

he following State Chairmen have been re- 
covering appointments made by the 

s Regional Governors to date: 

AS? ERN DISTRICT: 


ticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New Lundon 
re 


Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen McLain, 
W .shington 

Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

nd, Mr. Charles Howard Roderick, Hagers- 


n 

fassa usetts, Miss Ruth Douglass, South Hadiey 
lew Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 

jew |\iampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 
lew ‘ork, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

vania, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, Philadelphia 
Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 


so-ket 
ferme it, Mrs. Gloria T. Grandes, Burlington 


OU! HEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 
gic, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 
Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
inia, Miss Virginia Hover, Hollins 
Virginia, Miss June Elson, Lewisburg 


OUTHERN DISTRICT 


labamia, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 


i, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
se, Mr. John Tegnell, Knoxville 


ENTRAL DISTRICT 


llinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
indiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
fichigzan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
fissouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
hio, Mr. Ferris E. Onl, Tiffin 

isconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 
ORTHERN DISTRICT 

owa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 
finnesota, Mr. Donald E. Johnson, Munkato 
‘ebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 

‘orth Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
outh Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olsen, Sioux Falls 
OUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


. Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 
. Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 


. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 
(South) Mr. Homer Springeld, Houston 
‘tah. Mr. Waker Welti, Logan 


‘ALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


rizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix | 
‘alifornia (North), Mrs. Elizabeth Wills, 
Francisco 

vevada 


ORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
daho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington. 
Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 

‘The list of State Chairmen will be re- 
published in each issue of THE BULLETIN. 
Regional Governors are requested to send 
in immediately to the editor any additions, 
corrections or changes to the list printed 
herein, which may be necessary to bring 
same completely up to date. 


San 


GRASS ROOTS OPERA 


(Continued from page 18) 


Q. Voll a performer have to agree to stay 
and pe-form with Grass Roots Opera the 
entire s-ason? 


A. No, Special arrangements can be made 
‘0 stay ‘or shorter term. The only require- 
ment i. that performer and Grass Roots 


Opera shall be considerate of each other’s 
rights and commitments. 

Q. Will there be performing opportunities 
for all? 

A. Yes. There will be sufficient perform- 
ances to keep twenty or more singers busy. 

Q. Does the Institute of Opera plan a 
summer school for singing teachers and stu- 
dents? 

A. Yes, beginning Summer of 1953. 

Q. To whom should we write for appli- 
cation blanks and further information? 

A. For information relating to entering 
the Institute of Opera write to the University 
of North Carolina Extension Division, Box 
1050, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. For in- 
formation relating to performances, scholar- 
ships and opportunities in Grass Roots Opera 
to Robert C. Bird, Director, Post Office 
Box 1406, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
E. Clifford Toren, 5050 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. Use them on your sta- 
tionery and display advertising. 
PUBLICIZE NATS IN A _ DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


THE NATS SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS ARE 
FOR YOU 
Make reservations early 


NEW YORK 
SINGING TEACHERS’, 
ASSOCIATION 
(Founded 1906) 


An Organization whose Members 
are among the leading Teachers of 
Singing in and around New York 
City. 

Supplemental Educational Classes 
and Young Artist Recital Series 
For 
Students of Teacher Members 


New Brochure Available 


For all information, address Corresponding 
Secretary, The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association, 17 East 86th Street, New York 28, 
New York. 


NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from page 15) 


instrument and the inspiration of making 
music comes the consideration of the psy- 
chological values in the voice studio. The 
building of a singer must be the building 
of a personality for he is more than an 
instrument; he is a human being. Victor 
Alexander Fields of New York City, author 
of “The Training of the Singing Voice,” 
has presented the topic of psychology in 
other workshops, but this will be his first 
appearance with the Los Angeles group. He 
will give the keynote address at the begin- 
ning of the session and will speak daily 
throughout the week. 

William E. Ross of Indiana University 
will bring a report of the research session 
which will take place there two weeks be- 
fore the Los Angeles workshop. As a prep- 
aration for his report on this scientific re- 
search he will also give a series of concise 
outlines on the subject of acoustics. Mr. 
Ross has developed interesting technics in 
the teaching of voice in class. He will take 
a group of high school singers who have 
not studied before and will give them their 
first class instruction in the presence of the 
workshop. 

Lectures by Paul J. Moses, M. D., of 
Stanford University, have provided exciting 
afternoons in the past two workshops and 
he has consented to return next summer. A 
laryngologist by profession, Dr. Moses has 
found that the attributes of a psychiatrist 
are also needed in solving problems of voice 
pathology. He is a music lover and a de- 
voted student of singing of the past and 
singers of today. 


Other speakers on the program include: 
Joseph C. Risser, M. D., orthopoedic sur- 
geon, Pasadena, California; Kelly Shugart, 
director of public relations Los Angeles 
Musicians’ Assn.; Gwendolyn Williams Kol- 
dofsky, University of Southern California 

N.A.T.S. Faculty: Carolyn Allingham, 
Pasadena, Calif.; G. Willard Basset, Santa 
Ana, Calif.; Price Dunlavy, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Eugene Fulton, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Lee Hardy, Los Angeles, Calif.; Alexander 
Kisselburgh, Hollywood, Calif.; Allan Rog- 
ers Lindquest, Pasadena, Calif; Quirino Pel- 
licciotti, Los Angeles Calif.; William Ven- 
nard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Inquiries and registrations should be ad- 
dressed to the registrar, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 
3125 West 2nd Street, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


READ YOUR WORKSHOP 
BROCHURE 


MAY-JUNE, 1952 
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THE VOCAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIR] 
TEACHERS OF SINGING—REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL AS. 
SOCIATION AND EDUCATORS ...... 


Ed. Note: For the association records, copy of the following committee report, sent under songs of foreign languages and, above all. for 
Separate cover to each member of the National Association and to approximately 1200  ‘™usicianship of a high order for every pros. 
colleges, universities and schools of music, is incorporated in this issue of THE BULLETIN. Saas Sree as Lemont line: 
Report regarding the reactions to the letter sent to over 1200 Colleges, Universities and Director, 7 
Schools of Music throughout the country by the Vocal Education Committee of the Na- Lamont School of Music, 
tional Association. This letter explained the progress to date made in the National As- University of Denver. 
sociation plan to create a sound and workable curriculum for the training of teachers of ‘Thank you for your letter containing the ou. py, jc 


line for the proposed curriculum f achers 
singing in Universities and Schools of Music. A copy of the Second Supplementary report singing. The mg Miltow 


of the Advisory Committee on Vocal Education covering the proposed curriculum for to the curriculum which we already have infgdent, Vi 
the training of teachers of singing in Universities and Schools of Music was enclosed with practice for our voice majors with the e\cep-Mpostc 1 
his 1 tion of the requirements in education.” _ 
Part one of this report, as you will recall, is an outline of minimum requirements for Southern Methodist Universiy, [iam ‘2, 
the Undergraduate Curriculum leading to the Bachelor's degree with a major in Voice for Dallas, Texas. kon, $56 


prospective teachers of singing. “The requirements of your curriculum follow 
Part two is the outline of minimum requirements for the Graduate Curriculum leading Very closely the standards set up by the Nat onal Pre sic 


to the Master’s degree with a major in Voice for prospective teachers of singing. Association of aay Fen ecg wood A 


There has been a gratifying response to School of Music, dent, Vi 
this communication. Replies have been re- which has been inaugurated so successfully Louisiana State University. [Buffalo 
ceived from prominent Universities, Col- this season in New York City, under the “Your letter to the director of the music de-MMAlice Ré 
leges and Schools of Music in all sections of direction of its National Chairman, Miss a hig Rhigecolinge — — N.Y. ( 
the country. There is great interest in the Grace Leslie. We are of the opinion that py the National Association of Trains of Sins Macdon 
Curriculum Outline. Without exception, these study groups, when they have covered _ ing, Inc. is an excellent one and ought to be of N. Y.; 
they all seem eager to endorse the high every community in the country will prove on Me ars oe ae ee 157 Jew 
standards and ideals which the National As- to be a most efficient way of bringing our on mean pt after all. One thing el pres 
sociation of Teachers are upholding. Many educational program to the individual mem- | approve of particularly and that is solfege.” Presic 
of these institutions have already put into ber of the Association. We hope to witness John Peirce. Jkimball 
operation an approximation of the National the gradual spreading out of this important 4, IIL; \ 
Association curriculum pattern, while others part of our educational program. a ant is 046 B 
ask for further information. All give evi- In conclusion, we call your attention to Florence Bergendahl who is a member of yours Secretar 
dence of their willingness to cooperate with the forthcoming outline for a Course in _ illustrious organization. Her work with studentsffbark A 
us as they plan their future teacher-training Methodology, which we hope to have ready ''S Y°rY high grade and we are already using prac Bpayiq  / 


: : tically the same outline which suggest. | 
courses. to submit to the membership this Fall. It that she will 


Your committee is aware of the fact that is our belief that there is need of this outline — operate with you in furthering your objective.” 


while these’ curricular outlines are gaining at this time and we sincerely trust that it Walter Gilewicz, Presic 
acceptance throughout the country, some Will add another important link to our ever- St. 

“I was much interested to read the outline o 
form of teacher certification will have to be ¢&Xpanding educational program. ; a proposed curriculum for students majoring in Mr. Cat 
prepared to meet the ultimate needs of Enclosed with this report are some typical Vocal Pedagogy which had been approved bygteeley, 
teachers who graduate from these Colleges ¢©XCerpts from communications received the National Association of Teachers of Singing, § Mildred 
and Schools of Music. During this time, we from Music Schools and Colleges. They —TI do want to compliment the Association on of Colo 


this forward step and I wish you success in 
feel certain that the curriculum outline of Clearly indicate the interest of these Institu-  uilding such a splendid teacher-training pro- 


the National Association of Teachers of tions in our Curriculum Outline for pros- gram.” 
Singing will be accepted as a basic require- Pective teachers of singing. The Committee Howard S. Swan, Music Dept, 


ment toward certification for those who plan invites inquiries regarding any aspect of its Occidental College, Presid 


to enter the field of vocal teaching. Of educational program. Such inquiries should osals and hitby 
course, much work still remains to be done be addressed to the undersigned chairman give you our reaction concerning them. Thank (gent, 


in this direction. at 464 Riverside Drive, New York, ZT, New you for your interest.” High: 


York. T. W. Cole, Dean-Registrar 
u , the Charl 
By means of these curricular outlines Wiley College, | 


National and District meetings, the Summer , Marshall, Texas. 
Work-Shops, and now the Local Study Bernard Taylor, Chairman “I am in receipt of your recent leticr out 407 \ 
Groups, we have set up the opportunities for for the lining a curriculum for singing students as ap- 

self-advancement and self-improvement for Vocal Education Committee proved by the National Association of Teachers] pre, 


of Singing, Inc. For the most part ovr 
our membership. The results, thus far} are catalogue iachedes the courses outlined in 402 N 


most encouraging and the prospects for the SOME EXCERPTS FROM letter.” Ind.; 
future are promising. Our basic objective in COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED Carl E. Forsberg, Dept. of Music, (§Schirm 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Bano); 
all these educational endeavors is to create . . “I am sure it will be very helpful for eanel Dalian, lee apolis 


better teachers of singing. If there are better those schools and teachers seeking accreditation Conway, Arkansas. 
teachers, we will have better singers, and by such organizations as NASM and NATS. ; Presi 
better singing. Pergamon | I suggest that special em- Most failures are caused by confusedMof Ka: 

At this point, we would like to call atten- re placed on song literature for various thinki i Preside 
; ’ types of voices, traditional cadenzi for operatic inking or acting. reside 
tion to the Local Study Group Program arias, the need for translation of every word in G. B. Lamperti. JjWalnut 
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DIKECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Edior’s Note: The following list of 
chapt._rs and their officers is based on the 
information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
i: | personnel occur, the editor should be 
‘ied without delay, in order that this 
sched ‘le may be kept up to date and made 
i: ole for ready reference at all times. 

Boston Chapter 
Prsident, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
ham “2, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
kon, °56 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 
President, Mrs. Louise C. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
ent, Mrs. Jessie Cutler Wixom, 19 Park St., 
Buffalo 1, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Alice Rozan, 150 North Parade, Buffalo 11, 
N. Y.: Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucy 
Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 
157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago Chapter 
President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
{046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIL; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, 
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Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
ton St., Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
Greeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mildred W. Coffin, College of Music, Univ. 
of Colo., Boulder, Colo.; Program Chair- 
man, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 Hudson 
§., Denver 7, Colo. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sirs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
aid Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
e McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mch.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
1407 \ oodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Indianapolis Chapter 
ent, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
ecretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 
r, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
, Ind. 

Kansas City Chapter 
| ent, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
rvas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
ide t, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
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Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mr. William Vennard, 3805 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 2nd St., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.; Secretary, Mr. Price 
Dunlavy, 6161 Barrow Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 
2401 Effie St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

Maine Chapter 

President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 


New Jersey Chapter 

President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president, 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington  St., 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary. 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 
Sparta, N. J. 

North Carolina Chapter 

President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, 
N. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville, 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia 
Wary Linney, Box 243, Boone, N. C. 


Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Norma France; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia Chapter 

President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Quad City Chapter 

President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ace., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 - 
34th St., Rock Island, IIl. 

St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Ill.; Vice-president, Clay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, 


1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, IIL; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, 6165 
Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 

President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, Mr. 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 
California St., San Francisco; Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 

Twin City Chapter 

President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Avenue So., Minneapolis 5, Minn.; 
Vice-President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 
1737 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 917 - 
21st Avenue So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Washington Chapter 
President, Mrs. Jane E. Stone, 606 Wood- 
side Parkway, Silver Spring, Md.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4816 46th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Sec. & Treas., Mr. 
Frederick W. Wilkerson, 3308 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 


So that the association’s list of author 
members and their books may be as com- 
plete as possible, it is hoped that all writers 
in our organization will assist by sending 
in to the editor of The Bulletin the requested 
information pertaining to their published 
works. In so doing the following routine 
should be followed: title of book—name of 
author—publisher—date of publication— 
price. 

To the list of those already registered to 

date with The Bulletin, is added—SONG 
and SPEECH—For Classes in Voice, by 
*George Oscar Bowen and Kenneth C. 
Mook. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston Mass. (1952). (No price listed). 
*Member of NATS. 
SINGING, the MECHANISM ands the 
TECHNIC—(second edition), by William 
Vennod (1950), available at book dealers 
or direct from author, $3.50. 


“Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no 
talent, no self-denial, no brains, no character 
are required to set up in the grumbling busi- 
ness.” 

ROBERT WEST 


INE, 1952 
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EDITORIAL ....... 


(Continued from page 13) 


symphonies; but that they should present instead of jive and swing, 
charming light concert music, and an occasional classic or ro- 
mantic number, not too soul-stirring, so that those who are weary, 
harassed, torn by doubts, seriously ill, possibly not likely to re- 
cover, may have something to lift their spirits, to affirm their 
faith, to give them courage and confidence for whatever serious 


situation may loom ahead. 


While the Federation has initiated this movement, it is definitely 
not a project that should be confined to a single organization 
it has merit, which we have every confidence it has. Therefore, | 
invite member groups of the National Music Council to join with 
us in the effort to make Operation Zero Hour an emphatic success, 
If you do not know exactly how to proceed, contact our National 
Headquarters Office, 445 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, for ip. 
structions, and enlist in our crusade.” 


Choral Training for the Vocalist 
(Continued from page 19) 


the Radio City Glee Club. However, he 
didn’t stay there long, and in this particular 
ensemble the singers are pretty mature 
vocally and musically or they aren’t ac- 
cepted. 

When will conductors learn that singers 
are not like instrumentalists? The ensemble 
orchestral player goes on to a career in 
a symphony or theatre orchestra, is in de- 
mand and can make a good living without 
ever becoming a soloist. Not so with the 
singer. Except in a very few small choral 
_touring groups do ensemble singers make a 
living. Church choristers must augment their 
incomes from other sources and consider 
their singing avocationally. In other words, 
a professional singer must become a soloist 
to exist. One could limit all choral groups 
to amateurs who sing for pleasure and their 
own amazement, but this would be begging 
the question. 

Heaven forbid that one should deny the 
beauty and significance of great choral 
works and their value to music, audience 
and singer alike. I don’t believe, as an old 
opera singer of Europe is quoted as saying: 
“The chorus is there simply to keep the 
draft off the principals.” However, I feel as 
a singer and a teacher that this question 
must be reviewed and evaluated before we 
can trustfully let our young singers be 
subjected to some of the experiences they 
suffer under many choral conductors. The 
end in so many instances does not justify 
the means and the cure is worse than the 
disease. 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


.NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 

On April 20, at the studio of regional 
governor Romley Fell, at Newark, a group 
of teachers were called together at the re- 
quest of Mr. Donald Gage, State Chairman, 
for the purpose of forming a New Jersey 
Chapter of N.A.T.S. Twelve teachers re- 
sponded and a most interesting session fol- 
lowed. Election of officers was held and the 
following members elected: 
President, Donald Gage, Madison; Vice- 


President, Walter N. Hewitt, Maplewood; 
Treasurer, Miss Dorothy I. Schneider, 
Newark; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, Hackettstown; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, 
Sparta. 

Mr. Romley Fell, regional governor, 
Eastern District, gave many helpful com- 
ments regarding the organization of the 
group. 

The following members were in attend- 
ance at this initial meeting: Vincent H. 
Aaron, Newark; Mrs. Madeliene Bartell, 
Westfield; Mrs. Ruth Boyer, Elizabeth; Wal- 
ter N. Hewitt, Maplewood; Mrs. Amelia 
Jankus, Hoboken; Mrs. Lila S. Miller, 
Hackettstown; Paul B. Oncley, Berkeley 
Heights; George H. Papps, Jr., Morristown; 
Mrs. Leonora C. Scattergood, Maplewood; 
Miss Dorothy I. Schneider, Newark; Mrs. 
Florence M. Wenzel, Sparta; Donald Gage, 
Madison. 


GREETINGS 


With this last Bulletin issue of the sea- 
son, the editor, in behalf of the editorial 
staff, sends to all members of the National 
Association sincere wishes for a summer of 
happiness, rest, and mental and_ bodily 
refreshment. 


CARLOS N. SANCHEZ 


It is with regret that we record the pass. 


ing of Carlos N. Sanchez of New York 
City, at the age of ninety-three. Mr. Carlo 
was a charter member of the National As 


sociation, although recently he had bee 


forced to resign from the organization be 
cause of illness and the fact that he had 
retired from active teaching. He wil! b4 


remembered by those who were privileged 
to know him, as a courtly gentleman and 
singing teacher of the old school. 


NON-MEMBER 6éssubscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1951-52 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 


A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra copy of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 


the former have to sell. 


particular field. 


YOUR PATRONAGE and THE BULLETIN’S ADVERTISERS 


All readers of THE BULLETIN are asked to examine carefully the content 
of the business advertising insertions appearing in this magazine. 

These advertisers have given concrete evidence of their confidnce in the 
fact that THE BULLETIN offers a practical medium of direct approach to 
the centers of NATS purchasing power, for the products and materials that 
In a fair-minded spirit of reciprocation for this 
confidence thus placed in THE BULLETIN, it behooves each member of the 
National Association to direct his or her patronage, whenever possible and 
consistent, in the direction of these sources of supply. In so doing there will 
result a mutually profitable arrangement of service reciprocity and cooperation 
and business in THE BULLETIN will then truly represent something more 
than offering advertising space for sale. We are anxious to increase the scope 
of BULLETIN advertising, and with the foregoing spirit of friendly exchang: 
in mind, there can be but little doubt of our ultimate success in this 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE... 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
cCOMMI 

COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 
Richard De Young (IIl.) 
Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 
Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 
Edward Harris (N. Y.) 
Sonia Sharnova (IIl.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
William E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 

enneth Westerman (Mich.) 


OMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
OCAL AFFAIRS 

elen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
ary Cook (Colo.) ~ 

lyde Garrett (Tex.) 

dward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

ee Hardy (Calif.) 

ar! L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


OMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY-GROUPS 

tace Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Committee being selected) 


Elected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
ook, Mr. Theodore Averill, 288 Main St., Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
Dobrovolsky, Mr. os Michael, 2966 Belrose 
Ave., Pittsburgh 16, 

anson-La Palme, Mr. aRodolphe, 7 Royal Street, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


4 Mr. Charles Henry, 92 Cedar St., Taunton, 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


olloms, Mrs. yoyew Jenkins, 769 Rutledge St., 

Spartanburg, S. Ca 

wing, Mr Harold W., Morris Harvey College, 

Charleston, W. Va. 

ct, er: Richard I., 1110 Hagood Ave., Columbia 
. Car, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

ollins, Mrs. BE. C., South 5th St., Pu’ Tenh. 
D mn Mr. Marvin Glen, 409 Hughes Ave., Wilmore, 
Hanke, Miss Arline, Box 2876, University, Ala. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 


ightner, Mr. James Leo, 115 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, 11, Til. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
idman, Mr. Melvin John, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Barron, Dr. Robert Louis, La Junta Jr. College, La 
Junta, Colo. (Also Box 

— Mr. Richard P., 269 B St., Salt Lake City, 

t 

Reeves, Mrs. Minnie 246 N. len 
St., San Angelo, Texas. 

Schantz, Mr. Ira Julius, Texas 


tog 

bi 

CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 
Visel, Mrs. Holly Lash, 204 1/2 Apolena, Balboa 

Island, Calif. 


REINSTATED 


Miss Edythe Schneider, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
me Harlyn Abel, 1744 N.B. 45th Ave., Portland 


1 

(formerly, Union College, Lincoln 6 

Mrs. Reba B. Blankenship, 1171 North Lewis, Tulsa 

palformenty 512 W. 122nd St., N.Y. 27, N.Y.) 
uth Kuhl Boyer, 819 E. Broad St., Westfield, 


(formerly, 549 Mg St., Elizabeth 3, N.J.) 


Mme. Elizabeth B spesga West Fairlee, Vt. 
(formerly, Ely, V' 
Opal Rt. A-115, APO 953, 


o P.M., San Calif. 
424-3 ~~ Waikiki 15, Honolulu, 


Haveli) 
Bree 
(formerly, Indiana) 
Mr. James Carley el W. Mill, Denton, Texas 
(formerly. 409 Marietta 
55 Glenwood Avenue, 
Bast Orang 
li, Iris Drive, Holly- 
28, Calif. 
(formerly, 2401 ‘Effie St., Los Anais 26, Calif.) 
Miss Ruth Greenhow Fenwick, c/o Music bite 
im St., ima, Ohio) 


(formerly, 807 W. 
Mrs. Dorothy Refior Eichos 518 E. Van Buren, 
Ottawa, 


(Correction: Fisher, not Fischer) 

Miss Lucille Osborne Grant, 1606 Andover Court, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
811 S. Lahoma Norman, Okla.) 


Gribble, 1323' Victoria Ave., Los 
Angeles 19, Calif. 
Goat, 1341 BE. Pasadena) 
Thomas C. Hardie, Music Dept., Texas Wes- 
Colle ce, Ft. Wo » Tex. 
(formerly, Bryan, Texas 
Miss Maryum Horn, s/o elson, 2714 N. Talman 
Ave., 47, 


St., N.Y. 17, N.Y) 
tis 


(formerly, 307 E. 
Dr. George G. Hultgren, 1752 Ni 
Angeles 27, Calif. 
"5629 Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, 


Ca 

Mz. H. Ith Ave., Delray 
Mr. Carlyle Kelley, 5243. - ATéaa N.E., Seattle 5, 
oemerty. 743 - 20th Avenue No.) 


Mrs. E. Lago, 89 Mission Rd., Eastborough, 


Mass. 
.35 35 Allston St., Mass.) 
McHugh, 685 Lindell, Fayetteville, 


601 Park) 
Frank A. McKinley sett of Music, Indiana 


‘Station, Denton, Tex. 
‘ormerly, T. 
Dee Moore, 203 Sunset Tulsa 
. Char! Apts., A-29, Ack- 


( 
3225, not 3224 
Rita Raymond, 128 So. Kenwood, 
(formerly, 837 No. ist Ave., Ax 
tr. Emilio Hotel & 
73rd St., N.Y. 
(formerly, 160 Ww 73rd St.) 
Miss Gertrude M. Sandrock, Northeast Louisiana 
State Coll., Monroe, La. 
(Change of name = a college) 


Mr. — F. Taylor, 606 W. Alameda 


Mrs. Virginia Smith Kenilworth 
Ave., Apt. 4, Charlotte 7 

Me Cine Broadway 
. Clark alt, Hote 
marly, 34 RY. 23, 9) 
‘ormer 86th St., Brooklyn 

Major bert K. Stull, 1a River View Terrace, 
Command, Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
Swanson, 575 Hollister Bidg., Lan- 
in 


Mich. 
(instead of Mich. State Coll, E. 
(formerly, 1414 W. Tilden St.) 
gy Van der Veer, 205 West 57th St., 


N.Y. N.Y. 
(former, 58 West 58 St.) 
. Frederick D. bd aomingg 3308 New Hampshire 


nm, D.C, 
this residence to that of Howard 
ass gs Pesci Wood, 1210 Norvell St., Lynch- 
va. 
(formerly, 3766 Fort Avenue) 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


HARDESTY JOHNSON 
New York City 


FLEETWOOD 
A. DIEFENTHAELER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(March 31, 1952) 


Eastern District 394 
Southeastern District 78 
Southern District 72 
Central District 336 
Northern District 102 
Southwestern District 232 
California—Western District .............. 129 
Northwestern District 59 
Canada 2 
TOTAL 1404 


No singer can accomplish ail that is 
within the scope of his voice in the matter 
of interpretation, unless the voice is per- 
fectly disciplined. 

W. J. Henderson. 


ENROLL NOW 


Members who plan to attend one or more 
of the NATS summer workshops are urged 
to send in their letter of enrollment, together 
with registration fee, as early as possible. 
By doing this you will assist those in charge 
of the various workshops, who must arrange 
in advance for your accommodations and 
comfort. 
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(formerly, Edmond, Okla.) 
-? Mr. Donald Frederic Ohlsen, 3225 W. Foster, 
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